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MR. GLADSTONE AND THE CHURCH OF 
SCOTLAND. 


A ory of passionate protest is arising from Scotland as to the 
treatment of her historic Church. It has at length dawned upon 
the minds of Churchmen in that country that no justice is to be 
expected from Mr. Gladstone in dealing with the question. After 
a long series of adroit shufflings, the die has been cast and the 
disguise removed. Mr. Gladstone has now made it clear that to 
him the Church of Scotland has no other importance than that of 
a counter in the Home Rule game, to be staked and lost upon the 
hazard of a Dissolution fought upon the Irish Question. Scotland, 
we say, is awakening to this fact, and slowly but surely, as is her 
wont, is making up her mind, and preparing to express it. The 
whole question is now before the Scottish people. But it cannot 
be said that the issue is equally plain to England. What dis- 
heartens the Churchmen of Scotland is the seeming indifference, 
not to say ignorance, of Englishmen and English Churchmen as 
to the fate of the Scottish Establishment. Many causes are, no 
doubt, at work to produce this result. As yet the real Church of 
Scotland is but little known to Englishmen. Since James I. de- 
clared that Presbyterianism was no religion for a gentleman, the 
feeling he expressed bas not lost its strength. Presbyterianism is, 
at all events, no religion for a snob, and the snobs we have always. 
with us. Such are the men who seem to imagine that when they 
have called the Church of Scotland the “ Kirk,” they have settled 
the question. To many, this dislike or indifference is founded on 
real grounds. Besides those whose solitary experience of the 
matter is confined to the dismal worship of some belated Highland 
churches, there are many whose views of ecclesiastical polity 
prevent them, honestly enough, from even a bare liking for 
VOL. XVI. 28 
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Scottish Presbyterianism. Mr. Gladstone, pseudo-Scotchman as 
he is, has always detested it, on high Anglican grounds. We do 
not here quarrel with that position. It might, by way of paren- 
thesis, be asked whether the view which condemns Presbyterians as 
outside the pale of the true Church is quite consistent. Take, for 
instance, the case of the re-establishment of the Presbyterian form 
in 1690, when the Revolution Settlement abolished the bastard 
Episcopacy of the Restoration. It might be asked whether it is 
really possible to hold that those same individual men and women 
who one day were within the fold of the true Church, when they 
bore the name of Episcopalians, were outside that fold on the 
morrow when the law of the country made them Presbyterians. 
How can the seal of the true Church be lost by such a change ? 
To those who hold that all forms of Church government are but 
the accidents of history, provided the Great Spirit lives and moves 
in them, it seems a paltry ground on which to be lukewarm about 
the spoliation of a Church. But such difficulties need not be 
dwelt upon. Nor need we argue with those who, on similar or 
corresponding grounds, have felt a sympathy with the Free Church, 
with that magnificent movement for a more spiritual Church 
government which led to all the nobility of the Disruption, with 
the Free Church as it was before it became modern and vulgarized. 
As Dr. Pusey said, ‘“‘ These men are right, if they are the Church.” 
All such controversies or imaginations or misconceptions may be 
set aside for the moment. For surely, as an upright English 
statesman said the other day, English Churchmen must equally 
object to spoliation, even if the victim be a Presbyterian Church. 
And it should not be forgotten that the very principles, or lack of 
principle, now being applied to the Church of Scotland apply 
equally to the greater and more powerful Anglican Establishment. 
If Scotland loses her Church, so, be sure, will Wales ; and if the 
ramparts be thus surmounted, what can save the citadel ? 

Now in order that some slight ground may be shown for the 
exhortation that English and Scottish Churchmen should stand 
shoulder to shoulder against the spoliation misnamed Liberation, 
no better object-lesson can be given than a bare statement of the 
policy and treatment to which Mr. Gladstone has subjected the 
Church of Scotland. For, after all, whether we be Anglicans or 
Presbyterians, there is one thing that we all avowedly seek after, 
and that is that the political conduct of this nation and its leaders 
shall be straightforward and honourable. And whatever else may 
be thought of Mr. Gladstone in other departments, with which we 
here have nothing to do, it is impossible for anyone who has 


studied the facts to hold that, in dealing with the Scottish Church, 
Mr. Gladstone has been either. 
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In Mr. Gladstone’s later days it may be said of him that he 
has shown one great contrast to his rival Lord Beaconsfield. 
Whereas the latter professed to educate his party, Mr. Gladstone 
has allowed his party to educate him; and more and more that 
education has been received from the less reputable, or, at all 
events, the more violent section of his followers. In no other way 
can we explain the gradual development of his utterances upon the 
Scottish Church. They form a curious study in ethics, and an 
instructive one, for in this case it is a phenomenally easy task to 
disentangle the meaning from the words. They are compara- 
tively plain ‘speaking ; and through them all the one increasing 
purpose runs to be all things unto all men, if by any means he can 
gain some. 

No better starting-point can be obtained than the famous and 
much misused utterance of Lord Hartington upon the subject. 
That statement, delivered at a meeting in Edinburgh on the 6th 
of November 1877, was as follows: ‘‘ Scotch public opinion has 
never been unequivocally expressed upon this question. It has 
not, so far as I am aware, been made a test question in the 
elections. I express a personal hope that, for reasons which I 
indicated to you a short time ago, you will have as few test 
questions as possible, and that you will not find it necessary to 
make this one of them. All I can say is, that whenever Scotch 
opinion, or even Scotch Liberal opinion, is fully formed on this 
subject, I think I may venture to say on behalf of the Liberal Party 
as a whole, that they will be prepared to deal with the question 
on its merits, and without reference to any other consideration.” 
There is no special significance about the year 1877, except that 
the effects of the Anti-Patronage Act passed in 1874 were then be- 
ginning to be felt, and that undoubtedly that Act had aroused a 
certain amount of feeling against the Established Church amongst 
the Scottish Dissenters. The idea of Disestablishment was vaguely 
in the air, when Lord Hartington made that clear and honest 
statement. A few years later, the country was on the verge of a 
General Election, and the utterances of Mr. Gladstone are most 
significant as showing that up to that time he had by no means 
made up his mind as to the advisability of Disestablishment, 
anxious though he was to sweep all classes of voters into his net. 

During the first Midlothian campaign in 1879, his statements were 
unmistakeably clear and definite. On the 26th November in that 
year, speaking at Dalkeith, he referred tothe ‘ real anxiety, and I 
think a just and fair anxiety, prevailing among the members of the 
Established Church of Scotland; and it is this, that their cause should 
be fairly tried ; that if the Established Church, so much respected 
and so justly, for long services, for the character of its ministers 
z28 * 
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and for the good they do, and for the suitableness of its institu- 
tions in many respects to the habits of the people, if it is to be 
put upon its trial, it shall have a fair, full, and open trial—that it 
shall not be condemned without having been thus fairly tried. 
They hope, if I understand them rightly, that no Parliament will 
dispose finally of the case of the Church of Scotland unless that 
Parliament has been elected under circumstances when the 
people of Scotland had the whole case put before them. I think 
that hope, gentlemen, is a reasonable hope. I refer to it now, be- 
cause it is the object of the opposite party to insinuate the belief 
that my purpose is, or that the purposes of other men more 
wicked than myself—if such there be—is to smuggle the Esta- 
blished Church of Scotland out of existence.” Nothing Glad- 
stonian could possibly be more definite. Later on in the same 
speech, he compared the position with that of the Irish 
Church, pointing out that Parliament was dissolved upon that 
question, ‘‘so that the very chain of facts which is chosen by 
the Government in order to inspire suspicion in the minds of 
Liberals who are Established Churchmen, that very chain of facts 
shows that even in the case of the Irish Church, which was far 
weaker than that of the Scottish Church, even in that case there 
was, after the subject had been raised in Parliament, a Dissolution 
expressly upon the case. The verdict of the country was given 
only after a full trial and consideration; and this is what the 
Established Church of Scotland fairly and justly asks.” 

Finally, to close the series of references to Mr. Gladstone’s posi- 
tion in 1879, the following is a quotation from a speech delivered 
at Gilmerton during the same week: ‘‘ Well, gentlemen, what has 
been said upon the Church of Scotland is this, that the question 
raised about it is evidently a question for the people of Scotland. 
In my opinion, it is a question which never can be decided 
satisfactorily except it be, and whichever way it may, by 
some clear and strong and decided manifestation from the 
people of Scotland. When Iam asked whether I anticipate any 
such manifestation now, and especially such manifestation in a 
negative sense, my answer is that, so far as I have seen, this 
question has not been before the people of Scotland during the 
proceedings thus far of the General Election; and, for my part, 
I see no likelihood whatever that it will be. And I should bea 
party objecting strongly to any attempt to filch or to gain an 
advantage against the Church of Scotland, or against anything 
that is Scotch, without a fair consideration of the circumstances by 
the people of Scotland, to whom it has been referred. The 
reference must be a real reference; there must be a real considera- 
tion in order to a real decision. Nay, the decision must not only 
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be really manifest and pointed, but an undeniable decision, in 
order to bring about any fresh issue, or any great change.” 

Now, let it be noted that at the time when these speeches were 
delivered, Midlothian was under the old restricted franchise, and 
was a county in which the Established Church was admittedly 
strong. Under the influence of these speeches, Mr. Gladstone no 
doubt received the votes of many Liberal Churchmen, and was in 
1880 returned as member for Midlothian. But towards the end of 
the Parliament of 1880, the new Franchise Act having been passed, 
and the constituency of Midlothian more than trebled, the Dis- 
establishment party renewed their efforts to induce Mr. Gladstone 
to support their cause. Asa counter movement, the Midlothian 
Church Defence Association instituted a personal canvass of the 
electors upon the new register for the county. There were 12,924 
electors on the roll altogether. Out of that number it was found 
impossible, for local causes, to canvass some 1,634, who were 
distributed amongst parts of three different parishes. Particular 
attention should be paid to this fact, as it will be seen afterwards 
what use Mr. Gladstone made of it. Of the remaining 11,290, 
7,519, or 67 per cent., signed a declaration to the effect that they 
were opposed to the Disestablishment and Disendowment of the 
Church of Scotland. That is to say, even if we allow to the 
Disestablishers the whole of the 1,634 electors, whom it was found 
impossible to canvass, the proportion of the electorate opposed to 
Disestablishment was still, at the very lowest, 58 per cent. And 
this, be it remarked, on the gross electoral roll, without making 
any allowance for deaths or removals. There is no reason to 
doubt that had the 1,634 of a residue been canvassed, they would 
have shown a very similar proportion in favour of the Church. 
And, making the ordinary deductions for deaths and removals, the 
conclusion is inevitable that 75 per cent. of the Midlothian 
electorate were opposed to Disestablishment. 

Such a statistical fact must have had its own attractions for 
Mr. Gladstone, and the result was that on the 11th of November 
1885, he expressed himself still more clearly than in 1879 against the 
Disestablishers. He was asked whether he would vote for Dr. 
Cameron’s resolution in favour of Disestablishment, and, secondly, 
whether he would “‘ take the vote on Dr. Cameron’s resolution as 
indicative of the general drift of Scottish opinion on the subject 
of the Disestablishment and Disendowment of the Church of 
Scotland?’ These inquiries were stated by Mr. Gladstone 
himself, and for the purpose of determining, as he said, ‘‘ whether 
Church Establishment is to be made a test-question at this 
election or not, or whether, on the other hand, we ought to labour 
for a state of things in which every Liberal Churchman, being a 
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voter, shall feel that in voting for a Liberal candidate, he is in no 
way voting for, or giving an opinion on, the Disestablishment of 
the Church of Scotland, though that Liberal candidate may 
himself be favourable to Disestablishment.” Then, premising 
that those in favour Disestablishment did not expect any legis- 
lation upon the subject in the Parliament then being elected, 
he came to Dr. Cameron’s resolution. As to that, he referred 
to a former declaration of his own made in 1880 (March 15th), 
with reference to the reform of the liquor laws: “Until I am 
prepared with a plan, and until I see public opinion reaching 
such a point that I could make myself responsible for the 
proposed plan, and support of that plan, I decline to raise false 
expectations by committing myself to an abstract resolution. 
I know if I were to vote for a resolution of that kind, I should 
virtually be making a most solemn and important promise to the 
country, and that promise, gentlemen, I never have made, and 
never will make until I am prepared to carry it out.’’ Then, as to 
the second question, he goes on, ‘‘ Gentlemen, I think the second 
question put to me is whether I should accept that resolution as 
conclusively conveying the opinion of the people of Scotland. In 
my opinion, gentlemen, we are not now speaking of the next Par- 
liament. It is agreed we are speaking now, not of the next Parlia- 
ment, but of the Parliament after it. Would that resolution be a 
binding resolution, accepted as conclusive, with regard to the 
possible opinion of the people of Scotland on the question by the 
Parliament after next? I tell you fairly it would not; no such 
resolution could be accepted as conclusive of the opinion of Scot- 
land. It would require a long series of such resolutions, probably 
for a considerable time, to give that solidity to a declaration of 
that sort that would justify Parliament in so regarding it. Well, 
then, if our view were to prevail, and if I am right in saying that 
every Liberal voter ought to support a competent and qualified 
Liberal candidate at this election, whatever be his opinion upon 
the Church question, then of course it follows that no such reso- 
lution could be accepted as conclusive, because, as I have said, 
men were elected on general grounds of Liberalism, and were not 
elected on the Church question.” 

Such were the declarations of 1885, which, if Mr. Gladstone 
treated this question honestly, would still stand to-day. At the 
General Election of 1886, when the Home Rule question was the 
sole topic before the electorate, the Church of Scotland was never 
mentioned, and the pledges given by Mr. Gladstone, which we have 
quoted, were considered throughout Scotland as binding him 
still, in the absence of any declaration on his part to the contrary. 
Some three years passed, during which Mr. Gladstone, absorbed in 
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the Home Rule controversy, gave no further indication of his views 
upon the Scottish Church, although, no doubt, during that period 
the Liberationists were constantly bringing pressure to bear upon 
him in order to win him over to their views. In June of the year 
1889 Mr. Gladstone executed a sudden volteface. In view of the 
approaching General Election, which he imperiously demanded, 
the fact must not be lost sight of that in Scotland Mr. Gladstone 
had lost the support of a large number of Liberal Unionists who 
were at the same time Dissenters, and many of them probably 
in favour of Disestablishment. It was above all things neces- 
sary to regain their support, and Mr. Gladstone set himself 
to do this on the supposition that their desire for Disesta- 
blishment was greater than their dislike of Home Rule. 
Hence it was that, in the most callous manner, he broke 
his two former pledges—first, that he would not vote for Dr. 
Cameron’s resolution ; and, second, that he would not regard that 
resolution as conclusive of the opinion of Scotland; and this, let it 
be observed, without the slightest attempt to argue in favour of 
his position. In the famous speech at St. Austell on the 12th of 
June 1889, after quoting Lord Hartington’s declaration of 1877, to 
which we have referred, he said as follows :—‘‘ I have said the 
Scotch question should be settled according to the sense of Scot- 
land, and the Welsh question according to the sense of Wales ; but 
I have also felt that it was my duty, my absolute duty, to have a 
clear, unequivocal, undoubted constitutional proof of the existence 
of that sentiment. . . . I had therefore allowed the question of 
Scotch Disestablishment to go to a division twice, in separate 
sessions of Parliament, before taking any part upon it myself. 
Having witnessed that double result, I confess that I am of opinion 
that the time has come when the sense of Scotland has been suffi- 
ciently and unequivocally declared.” 

On the 2nd of May last, Mr. Gladstone backed up this declara- 
tion, and broke his second promise, by voting in favour of Dr. 
Cameron’s resolution for the Disestablishment of the Church of 
Scotland; and he supported that vote by one of the meanest 
speeches on record. He declared that the Established Church, 
which in 1879 he spoke of as ‘‘so much respected and so justly, 
for long services, for the character of its ministers and for the 
good they do, and for the suitableness of its institutions in many 
respects to the habits of the people,” could be disestablished in a 
couple of hours, and that the only point of difficulty lay in the 
£300,000 of its annual revenue. His attention having been 
directed to the declaration of 67 per cent. of the Midlothian elec- 
torate, made in 1885 against Disestablishment, as we have seen, 
he declined to discuss that declaration, on the ground that it did 
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not embrace all the parishes in the county, referring to the 1,634 
electors who were not canvassed, and who, as we have seen, might 
be counted against the Church without making any appreciable 
difference in the result. ‘‘ However,” he says, ‘‘ with the Parlia- 
ment of 1885 the whole matter passed away.” What this means 
it is impossible to say. If it means that with the Parliament of 
1885 his own pledges passed away, it is only necessary to point 
out that these pledges specifically referred to the Parliament after 
that elected in 1885, in other words, to the present Parliament. 
If, on the other hand, he refers to the declaration by the electors, 
there is no reason for supposing that it referred only to the Par- 
liament of 1885, and was not a general statement. Then he 
proceeds to state the grounds on which he now votes for Dr. 
Cameron’s resolution. These are simply that in 1886, 24 Scotch 
Members voted for Disestablishment, 16 against it, and 32 were 
absent ; in 1885, 40 voted for, 20 against, and 12 were absent. 
Then the gross majority against the resolution was 112 in 1886, 
and only 52 in 1888. And further, taking the current elections, 
14 had occurred since 1886. Of the 14 members so returned, 
11 were in favour of Disestablishment and only 3 against it. 
Therefore, he said, “‘I must own that it does appear to me that 
there is no doubt at all, either about the condition of opinion in 
Scotland, if we are to adopt the usual constitutional practice of 
ascertaining what that opinion is, or as to the direction in which 
that opinion is moving.” Lastly, he dealt with the demand for a 
Dissolution on the question—his own demand, be it observed, in 
1879. He asked if such a demand was “rational,” ‘that is, 
a demand for a Dissolution of Parliament and for an Election at 
which the people are to consider nothing except the question of 
Establishment in Scotland ; 40,000,000 of people inhabiting these 
islands are to elect a new Parliament and grant a new lease of 
power for seven years, in order to determine whether, in a 
country in which the voluntary system is more perfectly organized 
than in any other country, except perhaps America, 18,000* people 
are or are not to continue to enjoy two or three hundred thousand 
a year! I do not think, when the hon. gentleman sees his own 
proposal described in the light of fact he can suppose it is to be 
entertained for a moment.” 

We close this dreary record of prevarication by a short re- 
ference to the latest Midlothian campaign. Mr. Gladstone, in 
his most recent speeches, has again summed up the situation 
on the lines of the speeches we have quoted. Again he has 
disclaimed any personal opinion in the matter. ‘It is not my 
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business to tell the people of Scotland what to do about Dis- 
establishment. Itis rather their business to tell me. That was 
the principle which was given out by Lord Hartington.” Then he 
repeats the facts as to the votes of the Scotch members in the 
House of Commons on the question, and as to the fourteen elec- 
tions in Scotland since 1886, as reasons for concluding that Scotland 
had made up its mind. It was, therefore, his duty to declare for 
Disestablishment himself. ‘‘ In my opinion, it would have been a 
mockery and an evasion of the pledges I had given you if I had 
waited longer. I looked for the judgment of Scotland. I took the 
judgment from the voice constitutionally given by her Parlia- 
mentary representatives.” In reply to the demand that he should 
make Scottish Disestablishment a plank in the Liberal platform, 
he replied that this was not his business but theirs. On the other 
hand, if a good Liberal and a good Home Ruler were returned to 
Parliament, who yet desired the retention of the Establishment, it 
would be his duty to give him the right hand of fellowship. As to 
the request that the question should be made “ a separate issue,” 
he stigmatized this as the ‘‘ greatest possible absurdity,” that “‘ all 
the three kingdoms, Ireland, Wales, and England, down to Kent 
and down to Cornwall, are to be mustered for a General Election, 
and that they are all to understand, every man of them, that the 
main question they are to vote upon is the continued existence of 
the Establishment in Scotland. It is totally impossible, amidst 
the clash and the crowd, and the competition of weighty subjects 
continually demanding Parliamentary attention and adjustment, 
it is impossible to clear that vast Imperial stage, and sweep off it all 
the agents and all the agencies, in order that we may have great 
eloquence delivered from it on the question of Disestablishment. 
Therefore, I say, gentlemen, when you ask me whether I am for 
that separate issue, I am not for that separate issue.” As regards 
any Liberals who view the Establishment with favour, he advised 
them to vote Liberal, and to trust to Providence.* And in the 
speech delivered at Edinburgh on October 27th, he desired to add 
to the above declaration ‘‘ that when this work has to be done, it 
should be done equitably, and even, as far as the nature of the 
case permits, tenderly.” 

Such are Mr. Gladstone’s utterances on the Church of Scotland. 
His better judgment has been overborne by the pressure of the 
Liberationists, and having now decided to take the step they wish, 
he devotes himself to twisting and distorting the facts of the case, 
and his own utterances upon it. As Mr. Goschen has pointed 
out, his reasons for voting agamst the Church this year are 
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founded upon a grave inaccuracy. Not twice, but once only, have 


a majority of the present Scottish members voted in favour of 


Dr. Cameron’s resolution. In 1888, 40 Scottish members voted 
for the resolution, 20 against it, and 12 were absent. In the 
present year 38 voted for it, 23 against, and 11 were absent. Of 
the 88 members voting for the resolution, four (including Mr. 
Gladstone) broke their pledges by that vote. So that even now the 
abstract resolution fails to win the acceptance of an honest majority 
of the present members for Scotland. The further fact that the 
gross majority of the House of Commons against Disestablishment 
has fallen, is simply due to a defective Conservative whip and a 
solid vote of the Parnellites. As regards the fourteen elections in 
Scotland since 1886, it is undoubtedly true that eleven of the 
members returned have given a general pledge in favour of Dis- 
establishment, but that has been given upon the old Gladstonian 
ground that the question is not yet ripe, and that the people of 
Scotland must be specifically consulted upon the issue before Dis- 
establishment can come. It is true almost invariably that the 
present Radical majority for Scotland was “elected on general 
grounds of Liberalism, and was not elected on the Church ques- 
tion.” How, then, is it possible honestly to hold that “the 
time has come when the sense of Scotland has been sufficiently 
and unequivocally declared ” ? Is this the ‘‘ fair, full, and complete 
trial” that Mr. Gladstone promised? Why is a “ Dissolution ex- 
pressly upon the issue” more absurd now than it was in 1879? 
How can the Parliament of 1886, which we were assured could 
not deal with the question, now profess to settle it in two hours? 
Is this the ‘‘real reference,” the ‘ real consideration with a view 
to a real decision”—an ‘‘ undeniable decision,” that we were 
assured was necessary before Mr. Gladstone could deal with the 
question? Is it not rather the deliberate attempt which he him- 
self foretold to ‘‘smuggle the Church of Scotland out of existence ”’ ? 
The present Disestablishment majority for Scotland has certainly 
been smuggled into the House of Commons ; and it is with this 
political contraband that Mr. Gladstone maintains the fight of 
Home Rule under the masked batteries of Disestablishment. He 
first asserts that the Parliament of 1886 cannot deal with the 
question, and that the Scottish members have no mandate upon it, 
and then asserts that a chance vote on their part is conclusive of 
Scottish opinion on the matter. What is this but to ask for the 
postponement of the trial, and then to demand that judgment has 
gone against your adversary by default ? 

Now, we shall no doubt be told, ‘‘ All this is very well, and Mr. 
Gladstone’s behaviour is undoubtedly very bad and very dis- 
honourable, though pretty much what we have come to expect from 
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him of late years. But are you sure that the Scottish electors 
are really prepared to back up their old Church, if the question is 
referred to them?” To that the answer is simply that the 
leaders of the Church of Scotland are quite prepared to meet the 
verdict of the Scottish people on the question, provided that such 
verdict is fairly taken. If the question is once put to the people, 
thereare many grounds on which they believe that it will be in their 
favour. Thus, in 1885, when a Spoliation Bill was presented to 
the House of Commons by Mr. Dick Peddie, in the course of the 
parliamentary session, no fewer than 1,258 petitions, bearing 
688,195 signatures were presented against the Bill, and only 108, 
with 2,779 signatures, in its favour. In the spring of this year 
500 laymen of the United Presbyterian Church petitioned the 
Synod of that body to discharge its committee on Disestablishment, 
on the ground that the Church should attend to its own work, and 
not interfere, as a Church, with the question. That petition 
represented an attitude of mind which is common in Scotland, 
namely, a disinclination to have the question raised at all. So far 
as any agitation for Disestablishment does exist in Scotland, it is a 
clerical agitation, backed up by the wire-puller type of politician 
who is almost invariably a Dissenter. The bulk of the laity stand 
aloof. At heart they are friendly to the old Church, and they are 
indisposed to deal with the matter at all. To a great extent, 
this represents the chief danger which the Church has to face. 
Will the Scottish electors be disposed to vote on the question at 
all ? 

We have seen how a majority of the Midlothian electors have 
declared against Disestablishment. So far from that majority 
having changed its mind, it seems to be larger than ever. In 
one parish, no fewer than 98 per cent. of the adult male population 
have joined the Laymen’s League, an association lately formed, 
with branches for members of the Free and United Presby- 
terian Churches, to oppose Disestablishment. Will that 98 per 
cent. be prepared to vote on the lines of their opposition; in other 
words, is Midlothian prepared to oust Mr. Gladstone because of 
his attitude on the Church question? That is the crucial question, 
to which it is extremely difficult to make a definite answer. 
Something may be learned from the attitude which has been 
adopted by other prominent politicians in Scotland. As showing 
how far Mr. Gladstone’s policy has debauched the members of his 
party, a striking example is afforded by the conduct of Mr. Marjori- 
banks, the Member for Berwickshire, and at present one of the 
Liberal Whips. In 1885 this gentleman promised that, in the 
event of a Disestablishment Bill being brought forward, he would 
resign his seat and appeal to his constituency prior to supporting 
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it. He also pledged himself to vote against Dr. Cameron’s 
resolution. Berwickshire is another county in which the Church is 
strong. Mr. Marjoribanks was duly elected in 1885, and he also 
survived the Election of 1886, when the question of Disestablish- 
ment was thrown into the background. What was the astonish- 
ment of the Berwickshire Churchmen when Mr. Marjoribanks was 
found in this Parliament voting in favour of Dr. Cameron’s 
resolution! Being challenged on the subject, he has made a 
defence, of which it can only be said that it is worthy of his 
master. In the first place, he defends himself for not resigning 
his seat before voting for Disestablishment by the plea that he 
only pledged himself to do so in the event of a Disestablishment 
measure being introduced by a responsible Government, although 
he did not say so in 1885. Then he only referred to a Bill for 
Disestablishment. Then he defends himself for voting in favour 
of Dr. Cameron's resolution on the ground that the resolution 
against which he pledged himself was that ‘‘the Church of 
Scotland should be forthwith disestablished and disendowed,”’ 
whereas the word “forthwith” has now been omitted. Mr. 
Marjoribanks did not allude to this distinction at the time he gave 
the pledge. Lastly, he has had the boldness to declare that his 
pledges given in 1885 referred only to the Parliament of 1885, and 
that they expired with that Parliament. It is nothing less than 
shocking that any decent cause should be supported by such 
dastardly quibbles as this. Corruptio optimi pessima. Mr. Marjori- 
banks once stood high amongst honourable politicians. 

Others might be mentioned. Such men as Mr. Munro-Ferguson 
and Mr. Edmund Robertson, bright young sprigs of Scottish 
Liberalism, after declaring themselves in favour of the Esta- 
blishment, have judiciously balanced themselves for some time 
on the fence, and have now dropped down upon the wrong side. 
Sir Charles Tennant, the defeated candidate for Partick, is in 
the same galley. Only Mr. McLagan, member for Linlithgow- 
shire, of all the Scottish Gladstonians, has remained true to 
his pledges in favour of the Church, and to him Mr. Glad- 
stone has expressed his willingness to extend the right hand of 
fellowship. Perhaps the most significant fact of all has occurred 
in connection with the county of Kincardine, a constituency at 
once strongly Radical and strongly in favour of the Church. A 
declaration deprecating Disestablishment has just been presented 
to the Liberal candidate for the county, signed by an actual 
majority of 1,030 of the voters upon the register. The gentleman 
in question, having previously pledged himself strongly in favour 
of Disestablishment, has now declared his inability to withdraw 
those pledges. It remains to be seen whether the majority of the 
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electors will translate their protest into action, and back their words 
by their votes. 

That, as we have said, is the difficulty, and it constitutes the 
peculiar cruelty of the Gladstonian attitude with regard to the 
question. Knowing that the great bulk of Scotchmen desire that 
the Church question should never come into practical politics at 
all, but that the Churches should live and let live, the Gladstonians. 
have met the clamant Liberationists by declaring themselves in 
favour of Disestablishment in the abstract, and have pacified timid 
Churchmen by declaring that the question is not yet ripe for settle- 
ment, and therefore that the Church is in no immediate danger. 
The infatuation of the majority of Scotchmen for Mr. Gladstone 
has led them to accept these statements, and has consequently 
brought about the present danger which menaces the Church. 
What is wanted in Scotland is a real stand up fight upon the ques- 
tion; and seeing that it is now the Gladstonian policy not to 
allow that open contest to take place, it becomes the duty of 
Churchmen to compel the Liberationists to a fair issue. Lord 
Lothian has boldly declared that, should Mr. Gladstone, with his. 
declarations on the Church question, regain power at the next 
General Election, and pass a Scotch Disestablishment measure. 
through the House of Commons, it would be the duty of the 
House of Lords to reject it. This is the only course by which 
justice can be done, and a Dissolution take place upon this important. 
question. Then, and then only, will the true mind of Scotland 
as to her Church be known. 

There are many who will not listen with patience to the argu- 
ments here set forth; to them it savours of rank blasphemy 
even to assert that Mr. Gladstone has been guilty of the conduct. 
here attributed to him. These are not the weapons, they will say,. 
with which such a man should be attacked. But, however great one’s. 
admiration may be for that Titanic personality, it has now become 
an imperative duty to criticize Mr. Gladstone’s political morality. 
Perhaps the sting of the accusations against him is felt by his 
supporters to lie, not so much in their strength as in their truth. 
The position may be illustrated by a well-worn story. It represents. 
that a man once met a friend of his, who was looking very glum, 
and asked him what was the matter. ‘‘Oh, I have just met 
So-and-so,”” was the reply, ‘‘and he called me a prevaricator.” 
“Well, but,” said his friend, ‘‘ you shouldn’t mind that. That is. 
only his way. He says that about everyone.” ‘ Yes, man; but, 

hang it all, he proved it,” was the melancholy reply. 
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Some years ago, when I first established myself in medical 
practice, it happened that I had two patients, a consideration of 
whose cases, bearing as they do impressively upon the question of 
woman’s education, will, I am sure, be interesting to the psycho- 
logical reader. 

I was sitting in my consulting-room, spending the morning in 
some literary work, and awaiting the advent of patients with 
that delighted expectation which characterizes the hopeful young 
practitioner, when a lady, whom I will call Mrs. Graham, was 
announced. 

An extraordinarily handsome woman of about twenty-five, with 
a broad intellectual brow, and bright intelligent eyes, entered. 
She came in with a firm quick tread, her head erect; strength, 
decision, and activity in every movement of her tall figure. A 
fine health glanced from her eyes, and lay in the clear red and 
white of her cheeks. Her features were straight and beautifully 
formed, her firm, well-cut lips showing considerable strength of 
will and self-control. She did not look much like a patient; and, 
indeed, before she had time to speak, I had had time to experience 
some qualms of conscience with regard to my impending obliga- 
tion of mixing with the healthy current of her blood some potion 
of my pharmacopeceia. 

She soon relieved my mind of its premature misgivings. After 
we had exchanged greetings, she plunged at once in medias res. 

‘“‘T have come to you,” she said, in a clear, concise way, and her 
strong resonant voice betokened its source in a healthful, ample 
pair of lungs; “‘I have come to you because you are a woman, 
and I am an upholder of my sex. We live in an age—a glorious 
age—which is seeing, and will see still more fully, the emanci- 
pation of woman, her development and the ultimate maturing of 
her powers, which have been so long in a erude and rudimentary 
state. I look forward to the time—and it is not far distant— 
when woman shall be in every way the equal of man, physically 
as well as mentally. Her mind shall be as free and vigorous as 
her unfettered limbs. She shall throw off the intellectual yoke as 
she shall throw off her corsets, allowing herself to develop strong 
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and active. From mother to daughter her powers shall descend, 
evoluting and reaching farther until she stands by man, her name 
beside his in scientific, political, and all other attainment.” . 

Much more she said in the same strain, anticipating with 
glowing eagerness the future of her sex, speaking with the utmost 
enthusiasm, the clearest intelligence. The definiteness of her views, 
and her remarkable powers of expression, interested me greatly. 

She had been a year married, and was now looking forward to 
motherhood to complete her life. 

“‘T consider,” she went on, her clear, deep eyes looking into 
mine, ‘‘that my child should be a fine type of humanity. I 
myself have splendid health, and I have developed and cultivated 
my powers tothe utmost. I was originally a delicate and—I am 
ashamed now to confess it—a sentimental girl, but by chance 
some paper dealing with woman’s higher education and her rights 
fell into my hands and roused me from my lethargy. At sixteen 
I was hard at work at one of the first high schools. I adopted a 
rational dress. I played tennis and cricket with my brothers. I 
rowed with them and ran with them. I gradually straightened up 
my sentimental wits, and strengthened, by effort, my delicate 
frame. LaterI was at Girton, while my brothers were at Trinity ; 
and I may say without vanity, for I worked incessantly while 
they worked dilletante fashion, I far outstripped them when 
tested by examination. I have tried in every way to show, and 
I think I have shown successfully, that there is nothing a man 
can do in the direction of physical or mental effort which is not 
equally possible to a woman. My frame is as vigorous as a 
man’s. I can walk farther and endure more fatigue than my 
husband, who is strong and healthy ; and I am never ill. Since 
I have adopted a more energetic life, I have had no illness 
whatsoever. Before then I was considered delicate, and an hour’s 
tennis tired me more than four hours of the same exercise would 
affect me now. When I left college I found in my father’s office— 
he is a banker—ready use for my developed energies. I can 
work as long as he, and he tells me I can work as well. I was 
quite contented with life, but I consider it a duty to marry, and 
when I met my husband I found him the most cultivated and 
interesting man of my acquaintance. The liking was reciprocal, 
and we were married. Since then I have transferred my energies 
from my father’s to my husband’s office. I employ a housekeeper 
to manage my home, and I can afford to do so, as my work in the 
office repays me tenfold her salary. I am perfectly happy. I 
have no time for all the forebodings and fancies which make 
miserable the lives of most of my woman friends. I only wish all 
women could be brought to see the advantages, the superiority, 
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of a life full of purpose and effort, in comparison with the aimless, 
dreary existences so many of them lead.” 

This story of her life was not told to me all at once, but from 
time to time as I saw her. I observed her with much attention. 
Her well-knit frame and steadfast nervous system never once 
drooped beneath that strain of another life drawing upon her 
health-resources. Active of body and full of intellectual energy, 
she never once flagged, or if she felt the need of mental or physical 
relaxation succumbed to the sense of her necessity. 

She rode, and walked, and played tennis. 

‘Let my child’s limbs,” she said, “* be well developed and strong, 
its frame muscular, and full of vitality.” 

She read, and wrote, and conducted her business. 

‘*Let its mind,” she said, ‘‘ be active and clear; its faculties 
good, its talents quickened.” 

As her medical adviser, I urged upon my beautiful strong-minded 
patient some misgivings I felt. I might as well have confided 
them to the winds. 

**So long,” she replied, “‘ as my own health is good, so long as | 
do not tire in body or brain, how can you tell mel do too much. 
The child must inherit the mother’s health ; from her energies it 
derives its strength.” 

I suggested in answer an idea which I had not in those days, as 
I now have, been able to prove by experience, viz., that the con- 
tinuance of so energetic and active a course of life under the 
circumstances of her condition, might draw upon the child’s 
resources. 

But she would not listen. She laughed her clear, strong laugh. 
“That can be only a baseless fancy,” she said. ‘I believe in the 
fact of my own health, the evidence of my capability. While I 
am full of energy, physical and mental, my child must have out 
of my abundant vitality more than enough for its needs.”’ 

* * * x - 

My second patient, whom I will call Mrs. Eden, came to me two 
mornings after Mrs. Graham’s first visit, and the similarity of 
condition and striking differences of their character and feeling 
suggested to my inquiring mind an interesting sequel. 

Mrs. Eden came into my room, a quiet, delicate-looking girl, of 
about the same age as my other patient, with a pale sensitive face, 
and grey wistful eyes. As she entered nervously, her slight figure 
seeming to shrink from observation, her soft mouth unsteady with 
feeling, | mentally contrasted her with the woman who had two 
days before come to consult me. The fine strength and self- 
confidence of the former stood out in bold contrast with the timid 
diffidence of my present visitor. 
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Mrs. Graham, with her muscular frame and assertive bearing, 
was a creature of essentially different fibre from that of the slender, 
emotional girl who now stood before me. She was well, though 
delicately made. Her slight figure was erect; the pose and car- 
riage graceful, but just now there was an atmosphere of timidity 
about it, expressive of indecision. Her eyes were bright and full, 
and the pallor of her complexion was not unhealthy, though sen- 
sitive and nervous. 

As I rose to receive her, she quickened her steps, and laying a. 
clinging hand upon mine, she looked into my face. Bright tears 
stood in her eyes, and they shone with a moist lustre. 

*T am to be a mother,” she said with tremulous lips, “and will 
you tell me how I can do the best for my little baby?” The tears 
overfilled her lids, and ran through the thick lashes on to her 
cheeks. 

“‘T am very foolish,” she continued, smiling as she wiped them 
with her handkerchief, ‘‘ but it is all so wonderful, and I am so 
afraid !”’ 

I tried to reassure and cheer her. 

** Oh, it is not for myself I fear,”’ she answered; ‘‘ but it is such 
a sacred trust, such a mighty wonder, and I am afraid I may do: 
wrong—afraid I may hurt the tender, growing life. I have been. 
amongst the children of the poor, and have seen the crippled. 
limbs and carious spines, the idiot heads, and eyes that are blind,. 
and I have felt we cannot do a greater wrong than put such an 
inheritance of disease upon our children. Surely it can be helped ! 
Surely, if the mother give out of her health and love and tender-- 
ness, these little ones would not be born so!” 

** But suppose,” I replied, ‘‘ as is often the case, the mother have: 
neither health nor tenderness to give?” 

“Tt is terrible,” she said, ‘‘ for motherhood to be so under- 
taken.” 

I was much attracted by my new patient, and persuaded her to: 
talk further. Comparing her with Mrs. Graham, and wondering 
if their views were as dissimilar as themselves, 1 tried to draw 
from her her ideas upon this subject of motherhood. 

She was not a talker, and had no very definite views to pro- 
pound. She had formulated no theories, and had not considered 
the question until the knowledge of her approaching responsibility 
had filled her with a serious sense of its gravity. 

She had always been what is called ‘ delicate,’’ though no ill- 
ness or definite symptom of disease had developed itself. I was. 
inclined to look upon her delicacy as having no origin in nor like- 
ness to ill-health ; it was only that her nervous system was highly- 
strung and sensitive, and, vibrating to touches which less highly- 
VOL, XVI. 29 
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pitched organizations do not feel, exercised and exhausted itself on 
planes other than practical. Her sympathies and emotions, more 
fully developed, took cognisance of and responded to things of 
which less imaginative natures are unconscious. 

In contrasting her with Mrs. Graham, I found that the latter 
could walk for three hours without tiring, while an hour’s con- 
tinuous walking induced fatigue in Mrs. Eden; but while the 
former walked in the pride of her strength, keenly enjoying the 
freedom of movement and sustained activity, though her powers of 
observation were acute, and nothing on the road failed to arouse 
her attention, yet the sympathetic sense with nature was entirely 
absent. 

For Mrs. Eden, the beauty of a blossom, the tints and grouping 
of a bunch of leaves, the grey-green lichen on a cottage roof, the 
sedge and bulrush by a pool, a lightning-blasted lonely oak, the 
rush of the wind across a field of barley, the shimmer and light and 
shadow of the waking world, all these struck on her listening sense, 
thrilling and sounding a thousand echoes to which the other’s ears 
were deaf. 

Her sympathies were so attuned as to be like another set of 
senses. Beyond the lens which gathered the rays of the actual 
world there seemed to be another power of sight, where all images 
were thrown upon the retina of her emotions and there broke up 
in a play of colour and light. 

Where Mrs. Graham perceived a fact standing out clear and 
sharp-edged in an atmosphere of reason, Mrs. Eden saw it with 
ever-shifting boundary lines, dissolving and wavering with the 
expansive vibratile motion of summer-laden air. I wondered, in 
those days, which was the higher power of vision. 

Surely, I told myself, Mrs. Graham’s clear, rational mind, 
wherein all things stand out in definite view with sharp-cut 
edge, is evidence of a strong and perfect sight. Surely Mrs. Eden 
suffers from a kind of mental shortsightedness—an astigmatism 
of the mind. But misgivings would come. Is it not, I would 
ask myself, the perception of a little beyond which blurs the clear- 
ness of outline? Is it not the very seeing into distance which 
obscures the edge of that which is near? Do things in reality 
stand out in the clear, definite fashion of Mrs. Graham’s mind ? 

Is not the boundary line of what is ever fading and dissolving 
into the misty light of what will be? As men, by looking only 
into objects near them, grow shortsighted, does not the mind, so 
treated, also lose the power of seeing into distance? Has not 
Mrs. Graham, by so sharpening up her power of focus, blunted 
her power of higher sight ? 

With this notion in my mind, I questioned her. I found her 
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practically without imagination, practically without emotion. She 
had a stern, definite recognition of duty; she had a steadfast, 
definite feeling of affection, and these were firmly interwoven with 
and inter-dependent upon her knowledge and her reason. But 
into those higher realms of emotion, where the soul rushes with a 
cry in indefinite yearnings and hopes, where the bruised heart 
distils sweet essence in the subtle air, where the spirit of human 
love and aspiration trembles on the threshold of heaven, into these 
rarer planes of feeling her rational sense could not penetrate. 

‘* Woman,” she said, ‘‘ has too long been the slave of sentiment, 
and in consequence the slave of man. Let her cultivate the 
activity of her mind and clear out all these fancies, let her develop 
the healthy muscles and energy of her body and exorcise the 
demon hysteria. Unrestrained emotion—all emotion which is not 
entirely under control—is a weed that chokes the mind. We need 
pruning and clearing and lopping, lest our intelligence become a 
wilderness.” 

** Would you trim us like the old-fashioned yew trees—clip us to 
definite shape.” 

** Rather that than the old-fashioned garden where there is no 
order.” 

** But, remember, in the too well-kept garden you reap there only 
what you sow. In the wilder garden, where nature runs a little 
riot, the winds of the air, the bird and the bee scatter seeds from 
many quarters, and the old wild garden brings forth abundantly.” 

I myself had no very decided views on the subject, and only 
threw out stray objections that struck me. But my objections 
had little weight with her, and, indeed, partaking as they did of the 
nature of theories, they would not have been likely to move her 
who asked proof and logical showing for all that her creed 
admitted. 

She was firmly convinced of the excellence of that educational 
system which demands that all the faculty and capability of an 
individual be developed to the utmost, brought entirely under the 
volition and control. She permitted no lounging, physical or 
mental, no dreaming or wandering of wits. ‘Change of occupa- 
tion,” she said, ‘‘is rest. When my mind is weary of work, I relax 
the strain, and alter the direction of fatigue by physical exertion. I 
will not allow one speck of dust to dim the clearness of my mind 
At school and college, I formed these good habits. There was 
scarcely a moment of my day which was not guided by definite 
intention. By thus constantly directing the channels of faculty, 
we bring them under complete control, increase our capacity, and 
strengthen immeasurably our powers. Recognizing this, we can 
only infinitely regret how the wealth of woman’s talent, which has 
29 * 
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lain dormant through the ages, has been lost to the world. 
Hitherto one half of the talent and power of humanity has been 
silent for the want of opportunity and education to develop it. 
The race might have advanced—evolution would have gone on—at 
just twice the rate of its past progress, had things been other- 
wise. The cultivated, active-limbed, fully-developed woman must 
have produced children of larger growth, and man would not 
have been so long in leaving the cradle.” 

I had not then, nor have I since, met with a woman possessed of 
so remarkable an intellect, yet withal she gave the impression, as 
clever women often will, of some faculty missing, and that the 
faculty of sympathy. With all her beauty and talent, one never 
grew to love her. Armed cap-d-pie in the strength of her self- 
confidence, she made no appeal to the affections. 


* * x * 


Mrs. Eden was an artist. She possessed considerable artistic: 
appreciation and feeling, but she was somewhat deficient in the 
power of execution. She felt the glow and fervour of a great 
artistic conception, her feeling clothed it round with light and 
colour, but her hands failed in the expression. Like most true 
women, her nature was essentially artistic ; like most true women,. 
she was deficient in large executive power. The conception leapt 
from her brain, strong in outline and colour ; the expression fell on 
the canvas somewhat feebly, only a shadow as it were of the fancy 
it reflected. Her talent was uncertain, and, at best, nothing re- 
markable. She made graceful drawings and pretty studies. She 
illustrated books very charmingly, but the power of sustained idea 
and fully-grappled talent necessary to the production of great 


work was not hers. “It seems as if,’’ she said, ‘‘ the thought were. 
lost somewhere in my nature before it reaches my fingers, as if 


some mesmeric touch of the outer world puts a languor on my 


hands.” And so it was. Her nervous system was so sensitive: 
that it answered to the least vibration of the atmosphere. The. 


ripple of a bird’s wing, the cry of a wounded creature, the laugh 
of a child, the rumble of a distant wheel, the rustle of the trees, 
each and every eddy that stirred the current of the air, broke on 
her listening sense in little wavelets of emotion. Yet she was not 
unpractical. Her house was well ordered, and was a charming 
home. After her marriage she gave up her profession, continuing 
her artistic work as an interest only, and a means of amusement. 
During the period preceding her child’s birth, it was curious how 
all her mental creative power seemed to have deserted her. I 
have known her to sit for an hour with pencil in hand, before her 
blank paper, but no inspiration would come. It was as if there 
were some intimate relation between the mental and physical 
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creative power, and that while this latter was being drawn upon 
for motherhood, its corresponding faculty on the mental plane was 
in abeyance. 

On one occasion, she, by a strong effort, constrained her forces, 
compelled her fancy to produce, her pencil to express; but the 
reactionary impulse showed itself in so violent an emotional 
depression, that I strongly forbade such another attempt. 

The reaction, she assured me, was a sympathetic correspondence 
with her unborn infant’s condition, this having suffered tem- 
porarily from her forced exertions. ‘‘ All my strength,” she said, 
‘seems drawn into the little life; all my powers silent that the 
little sense may hear. My heart beats softly, that it may beat 
with the baby heart. The very breath I take seems an inspiration 
ef God’s air into the baby lungs. I cannot touch the little hands 
or kiss the little face, but I love it—I love it ere ever it is 
born.” 

* ae * 

Comparing my two patients in their great dissimilarity, which, 
I asked myself, is the higher, truer type of woman? What, in- 
deed, is the essential of womanhood—what the crucial test? To 
this latter query there came ringing up on all sides the answer, 
Motherhood—motherhood, that function propter quod est mulier. 
It was useless to combat by little specious falsehoods of to-day’s 
philosophy that truth upon which the world stands, to deny this, 
the hinge of human progress, the pivot of evolution. 

I came back to the incontrovertible axiom. Motherhood is the 
true test of womanhood. That education and training, therefore, 
which best fit her for this function are for her true development. 
The best mother is the best woman. She who is able best 
to bring her faculties to the focus of motherhood is the most 
highly-developed of her sex; she it is who has travelled along the 
right lines of progress; she it is whose education has been the 
highest. Though her nature never undergo the test, she who is 
most fitted for this marvellous function is the fittest of women in 
all life’s other womanly functions. Upon the best motherhood 
must the progress of nations depend; upon the proper perform- 
ance of this duty the evolution of humanity turn. Woman it is 
who assimilates the spirit of the age, and interprets it in the 
capacity of her children. 

I resolved, then, to leave the solution of the problem as to which 
of my patients was the higher feminine type to be determined by 
results. She whose child should prove to be the better human 
type, physically, mentally, and morally; she it was whom I would 
adjudge the true model of her sex. 

And surely, thought I, Mrs. Graham, with her fully-developed 
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physique and intellect, with all her powers quickened into bright 
and rare activity—surely, she it is who must best know and can 
best interpret the spirit of the age; surely the child of her who is 
in the van of womankind must lead humanity’s march. As she 
has quickened her executive and productive powers on all planes, 
certainly on this also must her capacity be greater. 

a” bo * % 

Some few years later I am in a position to answer the question 
I then asked myself. Iam able also to bring to the solution of 
the problem the results of subsequent similar experiences. The 
first-born of my two patients are of strikingly dissimilar type, 
as dissimilar as are their mothers. There is no mediocrity about 
them; none of that averageness—if I may use the word—which 
makes the comparison of individuals so difficult. 

The child of the one—the woman whose intellectual and physical 
powers are abnormally superior to those of the rest of her sex—her 
child is as far below the average of mankind as Mrs. Eden’s is 
superior to it. I can still recall the cry of horror and disappoint- 
ment that broke from Mrs. Graham’s lips at the first sight of her 
baby. It was the only occasion upon which I knew her well- 
disciplined nervous system to be startled out of its control. 
It was a bitter, terrible moment. And, indeed, the poor infant 
might easily have disappointed a far less ambitious mother. 
As the nurse held it to her, clad in its long white frock, the 
light fell full upon its face, and then she broke out in that bitter 
cry. The wasted, puny frame, the low-browed, ill-developed head, 
the sunken, vacant eyes—the wretched baby was such a horrible 
contrast to its strong-limbed, vigorous, brilliant mother. The 
infant’s sickliness, and a habit it had of moaning constantly 
as if in pain, though no reason could be found for its complaint, 
seemed like a piteous, feeble protest against some wrong done it. 

It was only with the utmost care the child was reared. The 
disappointed mother, with her strict sense of duty, bestows much 
attention upon him, but he remains a backward, fretful, un- 
healthy boy, far behind his fellows in intelligence as he is in 
health. He is stunted and ill-developed, with a narrow bulging 
forehead, sunken cunning eyes, and sensual mouth. 

His intellect is of a very inferior calibre, shallow, quick and 
selfish, and he has a marked deficiency of moral perception. His 
health is bad, his temper morose. He is a source of continual 
vexation and chagrin to his handsome, clever mother; the 
deficiencies of his mind and heavy indolence of his nature irrita- 
ting and annoying her at every turn. 

* * es * 


The first-born of my other patient is of a very different type. 
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A bright, healthy, strong-limbed boy, he shows a remarkable 
intelligence ; he is gifted, indeed, with extraordinary talent, and 
promises to be a man of great attainment. 

He has a beautiful intellectual head and face, a well-built, 
sturdy physique and fine nervous energy. Though so young, he 
shows himself steady of purpose, loving and generous of heart, 
and his brain-power, approaching in no way to precocity, is most 
exceptional. 

* 1 * 

A greater contrast it is difficult to imagine than exists between 
the children of the two mothers. 

That of the one is so essentially foremost in the ranks of 
humanity, that of the other is as if in him evolution had taken a 
backward step, so inferior is he to the average of his kind. 

No one seeing this degenerate child of eminently superior 
parents could but be struck by the thought that some cause more 
potent and forceful than chance must have determined his striking 
inferiority. 

Overcome by the seriousness of the truth involved, I set myself 
to explain the marvel. 

Could it be, I asked myself, that Mrs. Graham’s rare physical 
and mental capability was drawn from the reserve force of her 
offspring? Can it be that nature stores in the undifferentiated 
faculty of one generation the capacity of the next, and that Mrs. 
Graham had artificially forced into activity, and for her own use, 
the latent power of her son ? 

Was she in her extraordinary and abnormal efforts drawing 
upon a naturally dormant evolutionary store, wherein lay her 
child’s human inheritance? 

Is the extreme reading of woman’s rights a record of her 
children’s wrongs ? 

Does the blunting of her fibre in the treadmill of over-training 
make it incapable of those delicate mind-vibrations which, too fine 
to move the hand or guide the pen, are the echoes of a distant 
higher plane, that are registered and gathered in the mother’s 
heart, to heighten the pitch and raise the keynote of her children’s 
voices ? 

Had Mrs. Graham, in attuning and controlling to definite 
purpose each iota of her powers, spoilt their assonance with the 
faint, vague call of progress sounding from the hill-tops? 
Whatsoever the method of her error, it is certain that in her 
child evolution had slipped backwards, the strong, beautiful, 
assertive amazon had mothered a pigmy. 

The sensitive, fine-souled nature of the other had answered to 
a higher touch, and in her child evolution seemed to take almost. 
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two steps onward. Her artistic mind, allowed free play, idealized 
the image of man, and her child was born a hero. Her physical 
powers, unexhausted by effort, had produced a fine nervous health 
in her offspring. 

x - * 

My two first patients are typical and extreme cases, but since 
their cases suggested to me an all-important truth, I have been 
able to bring the weight of many subsequent experiences to estab- 
lish in my mind the conviction that an education which develops 
up and cultivates the faculties to the full, leaving no reserve of 
undifferentiated power, can but have an injurious effect upon 
the next generation, whose resources are thereby exhausted. 
That the continuous strain of business or professional pursuits, 
as also of great social exertions, during the periods preceding 
the birth of a child must of necessity show itself in the inferiority, 
physical, mental, or moral of that child, interfering, as it must, 
with the physical and mental composure of the mother, and 
‘spending the nervous forces essential to the proper growth and 
evolution of the embryo. 

It has been shown that the embryo curiously and marvellously, 
in its development, passes through the various phases of evolution 
by which mankind has come up; that in its earlier stages it is 
impossible to determine to which of the animal kingdom it will 
eventually belong. 

By analogy we may conclude that the child passes later through 
the stages of development man has assumed since he became 
distinctly human. It is not difficult then to imagine, supposing the 
maternal power to fail, that the child’s evolution may stop short, its 
human development be arrested on a lower plane, and an inferior type 
—anterior to the age in. which it is born—may be brought into 
existence. 

We are too ready to consider that if a child be born of a strong 
constitution, the mother has fulfilled her duties ; but, supposing the 
child to be a healthy specimen only of a type lower than its 
parents, is there not, in fact, a further failure of parental respon- 
sibility than takes place when a child, more sickly in constitution, 
yet morally superior, is produced. 

The relation between mother and child is far more intimate 
than is commonly believed. We see a striking evidence of this in 
those cases, by no means infrequent, in which a woman remains 
well and healthy so long as she brings forth only sickly infants, 
‘but the birth of a vigorous child is the date of her distinct 
constitutional deterioration. She is never afterwards equally 
strong. The effort of nature in the production of a healthy 
offspring seems to have sapped the very foundations of her vigour. 
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She has given, it appears, a portion of her life-power in the putting 
forth of a higher human blossom. 

The motherhood of a complex race is not at all the insignificant 
function we are in the habit of considering it. Every fibre of the 
woman’s nature is strung to the tension of a higher note, her 
faculties strained to the effort. She may not suffer from any definite 
disease, but her strength is devoted to the needs of the developing 
life ; her soul is faint, her limbs are languid, because in her nature 
is making an onward stride. 

It is untenable that during so trying and important a period 
she should be weighted by the cares of bread-winning. No woman 
undergoing the trial of motherhood should be engaged in any 
pursuit which absorbs her best energies and strains her attention. 
She should, so far as she is able, limit her efforts and conserve 
her strength, in order that this may be expended in the fulfilling 
of that maternal responsibility she has undertaken. 

The fact that this is in some instances an automatic and more 
or less mechanical condition, which does not at all detract 
from a woman’s health and energies, but allows her to perform 
with ease other arduous obligations, shows only that in such the 
bond of sympathy between mother and child is missing, that she is 
insensitive to or careless of its needs. 

The faculty of good motherhood—the possession of great 
mother-power—which shows itself not in quantity but in the finer 
quality of the offspring, is a distinct talent ; and surely, when we 
consider that upon it the vital question of humanity’s evolution 
turns, we may regard this talent as not the least to which woman 
may aspire. 

Suitable general education and freedom are necessary for the 
development of this wonderful talent, but during that epoch in 
which it is seeking expression all other faculties must perforce be 
more or less silent. 

Let no woman be compelled to seek marriage as a means of 
livelihood ; no position can be more demoralising. Let her educa- 
tion be such that it will enable her to support herself till love—if 
this happen—tempt her from her independence. But let her 
then recognise marriage and motherhood as gateways of self- 
sacrifice, entering which she must be content to give up in a 
measure her material independence, and to spend her powers—at 
least for a time—in another direction. 

The education and training she has undergone—unless, as is 
unfortunately too often the case in these days of forced cultivation, 
they have been so extreme as to warp her nature and spoil her 
woman-power—will make her the better wife and mother. But the 
utmost care is needed in the training of women—the possible 
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mothers of the race—that their delicate physical sensitiveness. 
should not be blunted by extremes of exercise, their special intel- 
lectual and moral characteristics distorted and deformed by mental 
strain ; 

For woman is not undevelopt man 

But diverse. 


This is no call for the relegation of woman to the position she 
held in those days when, uneducated and undeveloped, she was 
pitiably and to a demoralising extent dependent upon the other 
sex for all the advantages she possessed. All I advance is a pro- 
test, lest in the keen excitement of her new independence, the 
rush and activity of her new interests, she shall be forgetful of 
that grave trust the welfare of her children, and, through them, of 
the progress of the race. 

Dr. Weir Mitchell, perhaps the greatest of all authorities on the 
subject of nervous diseases, tells us that only about one American 
woman in a hundred is physically fit for motherhood, and we who, 
from the restlessness and overwork of our lives to-day sit with the 
spectre of nerve exhaustion ever at our board, are rapidly approxi- 
mating to the physical condition of our American cousins. 

The type given in Mrs. Graham, of a woman who has, without 
injuring her health, diverted into the vortex of her self-assertive- 
ness and self-expression the current of her mother-power—not, 
unfortunately, her ‘power of producing children, but that capa- 
bility which every true woman possesses of adding her quotum 
to the improvement of the race—is certainly less common than 
is that of the woman whose health is broken and her mind 
deformed by physical or mental overstrain. 

I met the other morning some fifty or sixty girls trooping out of 
a high school, and observing these with attention—through my 
physiological glasses, as it were—I stood aghast at the picture of 
womanhood projected. 

The girls ranged in age from twelve to sixteen, and the sallow 
skins, nerveless faces, sexless look, lustreless or spectacled eyes, 
and heavy anemic lips of the greater number—a small proportion 
being bright-eyed, eager neurotics—told a pitiable story of consti- 
tutions being wrecked between two forces: on the one hand, nature 
struggling to develop a healthy efficient womanhood; on the other, 
over-education exhausting the nerve-power and demagnetizing the 
blood by long, close hours of study and arduous application. 

Just at the most trying epoch of her existence, when the future 
of her constitution trembles in the balance, the woman-child is 
taxed to the utmost, and generally with the worst possible results. 


The beautiful health of body and mind are irrevocably lost ;. 
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the spontaneity and originality trodden out of the tender unformed 
nature on the treadwheel of high pressure. 

It isin the conservation of character that woman retains her 
inherent talent of motherhood; in that education which develops 
and cultivates her natural faculties, instead of substituting for 
these masculine, or, to speak more truly, neuter attributes artifi- 
cially formed by the immaturity and dwarfing of her womanhood. 

In our modern fashion we do honour to her whom nature has 
endowed with a lovely talent of singing, but we give small 
credit to her who has so kept holy and watered with ‘“ the 
rain of deep feeling,” in this arid, dusty highway of civilization’s 
march, the sanctuary of her nature that it shall bring forth beau- 
tiful human blossoms. We honour the Christ-child, and the pure 
Virgin heart of the Mother who bare Him. For nineteen hundred 
years we have set before us as a model the sacred life and teaching 
of the Nazarene, but we have been deaf to the teaching of the 
Virgin-Mother, which is a marvellous message to woman, putting 
before her the ideal motherhood of the Holy Son. 

Some day I do not doubt but that the function of motherhood, 
which woman is sneeringly, in modern parlance, said to possess 
‘in common with the cow,” will be highly esteemed and held to 
be immeasurably superior to those small talents of tongue and 
hand which are now considered as of so much greater worth. 
Instead of being regarded as the sign of her inferiority, the power 
of expressing the inherent beauty and wealth of her nature by the 
bringing forth of a lovely human type will be a talent most coveted 
by woman, and most honoured by man. 


Happy he 
With such a mother! faith in womankind 
Beats with his blood, and trust in all things high 
Comes easy to him, and tho’ he trip and fall, 
He shall not blind his soul with clay. 
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THE HISTORY OF SOCIALISM. 


* TI.—Anarcuism.—NinitismM.—TaEe BEGINNING oF GERMAN 
SoctaLiIsM.—FERDINAND LASSALLE. 


Tue first period of Socialism closed with the suppression of the 
French Revolution of 1848. For a time there was outwardly a 
pause in the progress of Socialism, before the modern form became 
clear and prominent. 

But the seeds of the modern Socialism were already germinating 
in the minds of many thinkers in the years of turbulent and 
feverish agitation which culminated in the Revolution of 1848. In 
Louis Blanc we find three of the great features of modern Socialism 
—a direct appeal to the working classes themselves to adopt 
Socialism as the one redemption for them from all their 
evils; a looking to political power as the chief weapon for the 
realisation of Socialism ; and, lastly, a claim that the State shall 
undertake the management of capital and industry on a just 
system. 

While Louis Blane was teaching these new Socialistic doctrines, 
another French thinker was also brooding over the social problem, 
and in his writings we find the germs of many other ideas of 
modern Socialism. 

This was Pierre Joseph Proudhon, born at Besancon in 1809. 
He belonged to the very lowest class of the people. His father 
was a cooper, and Proudhon during his youth lived in extreme 
poverty and squalor. The fierce resentment he shows in his 
writings for the sufferings of the poor was created in him by a 
most bitter experience of their reality. 

He received some education in the Besancon College, and by his 
industry and ability won scholarships which enabled him to con- 
tinue his studies and in 1889 to go to Paris. In 1840 he published 
his work on property, which created a profound sensation. In it 
he asks the question, ‘‘ What is property?” and the famous 
answer of his book is ‘‘ Property is robbery.”” He points out that 
property or wealth is amassed by the profits the employer puts by 
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after paying his workmen their wages. But the whole value of the 
commodities has been given to them by the labour of the men who 
have produced them. Hence, justly, the price obtained for the 
commodities should go to the workers, the value of whose labour it 
represents. Under our system it goes, instead, to the employer, 
his workmen only receiving in the form of wages what will enable. 
them barely to live. Thus this property, accumulated through the: 
labour of others, really represents so much robbery~-the robbery 
from the workers of the value which they have produced and which,. 
therefore, belongs rightly to them. This view of property, put for- 
ward by Proudhon fifty years ago, has been developed and esta-. 
blished by Karl Marx, and forms part of all modern Socialism. 

In 1846 Proudhon published his Philosophie de la Misére, in 
which his violent and bitter feelings against the classes and the 
system which have created the misery of the poor are expressed. 
From 1847 he lived in Paris, writing for many Radical and 
Socialistic papers, and also exercising much influence in society 
among the advanced politicians and Socialists gathered in Paris. 
at the time. 

He took little part in the Revolution, and lived quietly enough: 
under the Empire, though he several times incurred danger from 
the expression of his opinions. He died at Passy in 1865. 

Proudhon’s system and principles are not well developed, and 
are rather suggestive and large than complete. He belongs, how- 
ever, entirely to the modern school. He has no belief in the 
ready-formed Utopias of Owen and Fourier, into which men are 
to step in a few years and forthwith live happy ever after. He 
believed in the slow evolution of society, and recognised that it 
would take long to remove existing evils. He proposes as steps to. 
the abolition of the injustice of property, the gradual reduction of 
interest on capital, and of rent, and the raising of wages. Like 
modern Socialists, he believes in collectivism, or the use of a. 
common capital by associated workmen, who will divide all profits 
among themselves equally, all receiving the same sum, in which 
doctrine Proudhon is a Communist. 

A very noble side of Proudhon is his lofty and ascetic morality.. 
He detested the sensuous theories of Enfantin and Fourier, which 
aimed at securing the complete gratification of desire for everyone. 
To Proudhon life was a hard and high calling. His theory of 
society was the rigid enforcement of liberty, justice, and equality 
for all. To secure this for all would require self-sacrifice, exact 
fulfilment of duties, limitation of desires, adherence to law however 
painful, and self-control. 

Proudhon was filled with that passion for lofty and hard virtue 
which has inspired the noblest and most useful men in history. 
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Even his Communism was part of his devotion to the right. The 
good citizen could only desire that all his fellow-citizens should 
receive the same reward, as he would demand that each should 
give his best service. Finally, when men were perfectly disci- 
plined, Proudhon thought that central government would cease. 
Each man, perfectly trained in virtue, would be a law unto 
himself. Thus Proudhon was an Anarchist, or one who con- 
templated the abolition of all rule as the final state of a perfected 
society. 

Finding, then, the germs of modern Socialism already sown in 
the last years of the early period, we turn to its two great and 
distinct forms, Anarchism and Scientific Evolutionary Socialism. 

As France and England were the home of the earlier Utopian 
Socialism, so in Germany and Russia first arose the modern and 
more powerful Socialism now world-wide. 

In Russia, Socialism has assumed a peculiar and terrible form 
not seen in the German schools, but nevertheless the origin of 
Anarchism and Nihilism is the same as that of German Socialism. 
Both have arisen, not among the proletariat as a revolt against 
injustice and suffering, but amongst cultured men of the upper 
classes, saturated with modern ethical scientific and political 
thought, and especially influenced by the philosophy current in 
Germany in the middle of this century. That philosophy was 
then dominated by two influences—first, by the metaphysics of 
Hegel, and the schools which sprang from him; and, secondly, by 
a strong tendency to the rejection of all belief in the spiritual and 
supernatural, and the adoption in its stead of Atheistic Materialism. 
These two influences we find at the base of both German and 
Russian Socialism ; the influence of the views of Hegel, and espe- 
cially of one branch of the Hegelian school, applied to history and 
politics ; and, secondly, the perhaps still stronger influence of the 
Materialism which became prominent in the world of thought 
from about 1850, a Materialism which arose from the rapid ad- 
vances made in natural science, and the apparent support they 
gave to the doctrine that the mechanical laws of matter and force 
alone control man and nature. 

About the year 1847, a group of talented men, young, ardent, and 
filled with the advanced thought of their day, were living together 
at Moscow. Like all educated Russians since the introduction, a 
hundred and fifty years before, of Western manners and education, 
they had studied French and German literature and philosophy, 
and with true Russian ardour and precipitancy had adopted 
Hegelianism and Scientific Materialism with passionate and unhe- 
sitating faith. But the final outcome in their case of these 
influences was largely modified by the peculiar conditions, intel- 
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lectual and political, of Russia, and the special character of the 
Russian mind. 

The result of the changes introduced by Peter the Great in the 
seventeenth century had been to create two Russias, and, domi- 
nating them both, a government unsuited to modern conditions. 
He sought to make Russia a great political power, and to this end 
created, first, an immense military force, and, secondly, a central- 
ized autocratic government of extraordinary strength and com- 
pleteness. The institutions, culture, and manners that would 
enable Russia to vie with the more highly civilized nations of the 
West were rapidly introduced, and arbitrarily imposed on the 
people. The Court, the nobility, and the whole upper class were 
led to dress and live like Western Europeans; they were educated 
in Western culture, and on Western methods, and even adopted 
French as their ordinary language. The ideals of education, 
fashion, manners, and opinions became exclusively Western and 
French. 

Meanwhile the lower orders and the great mass of the people 
remained of the old Russian type, wholly unimproved and 
unchanged by these new customs, sunk beneath the paralyzing 
hand of despotism in their original barbarism and childish 
ignorance. 

The problems Russia has to deal with to-day have largely arisen 
from this strange feature in her history. We have, on the one 
hand, an upper class prematurely forced into an unnatural develop- 
ment through the influence of a foreign civilization arbitrarily 
imposed upon them, an exotic culture which has produced in all 
Russian thought and action a peculiar rashness, shallowness, and 
instability, with an absence of that settled principle, cautiousness, 
and reverence found in nations which have grown slowly to 
civilization through the evolution of their own national tendencies. 
On the other hand, we have the great inert mass of the lower 
orders still childish, ignorant and sluggish, unfitted for modern 
improvements and modern social conditions. While, domi- 
nating both, we have the complete and all-pervading despotism 
believed necessary for the military and political ambition of the 
Czars. 

The young thinkers in Moscow forty years ago were themselves 
a product of this forced foreign culture, and showed all the vices 
of character it generates, a passionate adoption of new ideas, 
recklessly pushed to their extreme consequences; a want of 
stable judgment, and of attention to practical details. Butin them 
we see also the rising of an independent intellectual national life. 
A strong reaction had set in against the whole state of things, 
intellectual, political, and social in Russia. They felt contempt 
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and indignation for the servile imitation of Western civilization, 
hitherto the ideal of Russian culture. 

Applying to their own country the doctrine of historical evolution 
they had learnt from Hegel, they wished to gain for the whole of 
Russia a more stable and natural progress in accordance with its 
own national tendencies. And this desire for a return to a truer 
development was heightened by the harmony they found between 
their own ideas and some of the most ancient Russian institutions. 
In the Russian village communes, they found a type which 
seemed to them well adapted to the social equality and freedom 
they believed in. 

Influenced by modern democratic views, they formed an intense 
hatred of the autocratic despotism of the existing Government, 
and this hatred they extended toevery form of authority imposed 
from above. As Materialists, they wished to abolish the Church 
and the moral laws imposed by Christianity; as men believing 
in science alone, they wished to sweep away all the old ¢anons and 
methods of culture and thought. Nothing should be accepted 
except upon scientific proof. 

Above all, influenced by the German Humanism which elevated 
the love and service of man to a religion, they passionately desired 
to raise the Russian peasants from their debasement. 

We have in the ideas of this Moscow coterie, the natural 
outcome of modern political and ethical ideals thrown into contact 
with the realities of Russian life. That outcome was Nibilism, 
the doctrine that every existing form of rule and authority is an 
unmigitated evil which must be swept away; that all government, 
law, religious doctrine, moral rule, intellectual traditions, family 
ties, are mischievous and unnecessary. To reform these institu- 
tions they judged hopeless. How reform a Government omnipotent, 
fixed, and impenetrable to appeal; a Church seated in authority, 
and bound to an immutable set of dogmas—institutions whose 
very existence depends on their remaining unchanged? But could 
they be reformed, reform would be useless, for all such institutions 
are unnecessary, mere instruments by which the strong tyrannize 
over the many. Man must be freed from every restraint. He 
needs nothing but a scientific knowledge of natural laws, which, 
when once known, he will obey freely and rationally as he now 
obeys the laws of gravitation. 

First, then, Nihilism demands the complete and final destruction 
of existing society. After that is accomplished, men will form for 
themselves a new world in accordance with their own free desires. 
That new world, as far as Nihilists have attempted to construct it, 
will be a federation of independent communes, formed voluntarily 
for purposes of agriculture and manufacture, in which all property 
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will be held in common. There will be no higher authority ; 
above all, no hated and tyrannical central Government. Thus the 
ideal of Nihilism is Anarchy—the absence of all rule. 

In its first stage, Nihilism was chiefly a literary and philosophi- 
cal movement. It seemed absorbed in freeing the individual from 
religious and intellectual fetters, in trampling on the old beliefs 
held sacred, in establishing the doctrine that nothing is to be 
accepted but from reason. 

We have pictures of this first phase of Nihilism in the novels 
of Tourgenieff, who himself was the friend of Bakunin, the chief 
creator of Anarchism, and was closely familiar with Nihilist modes 
of thought. 

In his Fathers and Sons the word “ nihilist” was first used as 
the title of the school, and in the hero of this book we have the 
portrait of a typical Nihilist, a portrait drawn with the penetrating 
insight and exquisite delicacy of Tourgenieff—Basaroff, a man who 
is devoted to science, and scoffs at all the canons of art and of 
literature, and at all the accepted intellectual beliefs; for whom 
‘a good chemist is worth all the poets that have ever lived” ; who 
regards the elaborate institutions of civilized life as needless 
burdens; who believes every higher emotion and the whole 
spiritual world to be a superstitious delusion. Such a view, when 
analysed, will be found to amount to this: That man is simply an 
animal, but an animal with an intellect, and therefore more cun- 
ning than other animals in obtaining the gratification of his wants 
and desires. The criticism of such a view is to be found in Tour- 
genieff’s exquisite and pathetic story. At the first touch of a real 
emotional experience, the spiritual nature Basaroff had contemp- 
tuously disowned starts into being with overwhelming force, and 
he perishes in the conflict of a nature at war with itself, and with 
the deepest facts of life. 

But Nihilism could not stop at requiring merely the freeing 
of individual thought and opinion. It soon passed on to seek the 
freedom of the whole community, the abolition of every restraint, 
arising from government or any other social authority. The de- 
gradation of the masses of the Russian people, it believed, arose 
from the evils of the existing administrative system. To remove 
this detested system a revolution was needed ; and to bring about 
this revolution gradually became the one absorbing and practical 
aim of Nihilism. It ceased to occupy itself with literature or 
science ; it concentrated all its efforts on rousing the Russian 
people to the work of a revolution, on aiding forward the de- 
struction that was to redeem the world. 

Nihilism became wholly political and revolutionary, and so passed 
into its second stage in the decade of the ’sixties. 
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Conspicuous among those who inspired and led this second and 
political stage were Herzen, Tchernycheffsky, and Bakunin, all 
three belonging to the Moscow students, among whom Nihilism 
arose. 

Alexander Herzen was the author of La Russia et Le Vieux 
Monde, in which is to be found the best account of the early 
Nihilists. His influence was strongest during the period between 
the end of the Crimean War (1856) and the Polish insurrection 
(1863), when, an exile, he published in London a paper, the 
Kolohol or Bell, which, though forbidden by Government, was 
widely circulated and eagerly read in Russia. In this paper he 
sharply criticized every action of the Government, and exposed all 
its abuses. He expounded the Nihilist doctrine that the first step 
towards the regeneration of mankind must be the sweeping away 
of the present system, to set men free to form a new society in 
accordance with reason and modern ideas. Herzen, however, was 
not prepared to use violent and desperate means to bring about 
the revolution, and as Nihilism began to adopt such methods he 
gradually lost his influence. 

Tchernycheffsky was a very talented thinker and writer, and for 
the eight years between 1855 and 186%, exercised extraordinary 
influence on the educated classes by his writings. But his career 
was short. In 1863 he published a Nihilist romance called What 
to Do, which created so much interest that the Government 
became alarmed. He was arrested and sent into exile in Siberia, 
and there, at this moment, he still remains, buried in the living 
grave of a Russian prison, from which no voice ever comes forth 
to tell us of the hopeless endurance that terrible silence covers. 

But Michael Bakunin, the father of the purest form of Anarch- 
ism, had, of all men, the most powerful influence in forming the 
policy and methods of Nihilism. He was born in Tver, 1814, 
sprung from one of the noblest families in Russia. He was 
cousin to General Mouravieff, the famous ‘‘ Scourge of Poland,” 
and entered the army as a young man. Being sent with his 
regiment to Poland, he was so filled with horror by the despotism 
he there witnessed, that he threw up his commission and returned 
to Moscow. In Moscow he became conspicuous among the Nihilist 
thinkers, devoting himself to the study of Hegel, and in congenial 
society rapidly developing his ideas. 

He passed from Moscow to Germany, and then to Paris, where 
he mixed with many Socialists and agitators, especially being 
influenced by George Sand and the teaching of Proudhon. His re- 
volutionary doctrines were first put into practice in 1849, when 
he went to Dresden and took an active part in the insurrection 
which then broke out there. In its course he was arrested, and 
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sentenced to death. His sentence, however, was commuted to 
penal servitude for life, and then Russia claimed him. He was im- 
prisoned in the fortress of Petropanloffsky at St. Petersburg, where 
he remained for eight years. In 1857 he was sent to Siberia, 
where he passed four years. At the end of that time, while on a 
journey through the country, he succeeded in escaping from his 
guards and getting on board a ship at Nikolaiefsk. He made 
his way to Japan, crossed to America and arrived in England in 
1861. 

Bakunin emerged from his twelve years’ captivity a maddened 
and desperate man, with his anarchical doctrines exalted to a re- 
ligious fanaticism of destruction. He compares himself in his 
dungeon to Prometheus bound to the rock, and in his liberation 
to Prometheus unbound, waging an eternal war against the powers 
of evil that hold the world, and like the Titanic benefactor of men 
bringing to them the fire of liberty and life. From thenceforth 
we find him moving over the face of Europe like some genius of 
destruction, inspiring and arousing in every disturbed country 
revolutionary movements. 

He for some time wrote for‘Herzen’s Kolohol, but at last quar- 
relled with Herzen, who shrank from the methods of assassination, 
dynamite, and destruction believed by Bakunin to be the fit 
weapons for the sacred cause of the revolution. 

At first his whole thoughts were fixed on the freeing of Russia, 
the overthrow of the Czardom, and the establishment of a great 
free Panslavonic federation. But he gradually passed into the 
position of pure universal Anarchism, which aims, not at the 
destruction of one evil Government, but at the destruction of all 
government everywhere, the liberation of humanity from every 
fetter and restraint. ; 

He wrote little, but his views are given in his speeches, in 
some pamphlets, in the programmes of the associations he founded, 
and in the “ Anarchist’s Catechism ” drawn up by him. 

He requires the total destruction of all public institutions, and 
of all private property. This is the one supreme work for the 
present. All existing forms of culture must disappear. Then man 
will study nothing but the laws of nature—the only laws he will 
bow to. When all has been destroyed, men will form free separate 
associations for purposes of production, totally without any central 
government. 

This idea of separate communities the Nihilists took from the 
old Russian village communes, and from the Russian artels, or co- 
operative trade associations. 

Of what kind of world will arise on the ruins of the old, 
Bakunin and all Anarchists tell us little. Nay, they even de- 
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clare it to be a crime to speculate on this point. It is to be left 
entirely to the free will of the generation which will have to form 
it. For the present, there is but one work and one duty—Destruc- 
tion; to bring about, as Bakunin says, “‘ A perfect amorphism.” 

In 1869 he founded the “ Alliance of Social Democracy,” which 
was to spread the idea of a destructive revolution throughout the 
masses, and to form a directorate capable of guiding the convulsion 
when it broke out. 

In the programme of this society he says: ‘‘ We wish to destroy 
all States and all churches, with all their institutions and laws, 
religious, political, juridical, financial, police, academical, econo- 
mical, and social, in order that all those millions of poor human 
beings, deceived, enslaved, tormented, exploited, may at length 
breathe with perfect freedom.” 

This association, which was partly a secret society, consisted of 
three orders: 1st, a hundred “ International Brothers,” known to 
each other, and having the supreme direction ; 2nd, the ‘‘ National 
Brothers,” who worked in different countries to stir up the revolu- 
tion, but who were kept in much ignorance of the affairs of the 
association, and did not know who the leaders were; lastly, the 
mass of simple adherents, who knew nothing of the organization, 
and were only asked to obey orders when needed. 

This society, however, only lasted a year. It was then dissolved, 
and Bakunin and the members joined the International Working- 
Men’s Association, founded by the German Socialists. By means 
of this wide-spread organization, he diffused his views throughout 
the south of Europe. In Italy and Spain, the two most revolu- 
tionary countries in Europe, they were largely adopted. 

On the fall of the Empire of Napoleon in 1870, Bakunin en- 
deavoured to realise his views in France. He organized an insur- 
rection at Lyons for the abolition of all central government. It, 
however, was quickly suppressed. Two regiments of National 
Guards put the Anarchists to flight, Bakunin himself escaping to 
Geneva. 

In 1872 he and his party were expelled from the International 
Association. The German Socialists neither approved of his pro- 
posed constitution of society into separate communes, nor of the 
means of secret conspiracy, bloodshed, and dynamite he advocated 
to attain the preliminary revolution. 

The Anarchists then formed a separate International Associa- 
tion, by which they continued to propagate their views for some 
time. Bakunin died at Berne in 1876. 

On the doctrine of Anarchism it is needless to waste criticism. 
It stands self-condemned, not only by its outrage on human feeling, 
but even by its logical absurdity. It assumes that all that exists, 
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all the civilization created by the active reason of man, is wholly 
evil. Ignoring the laws of social evolution, it refuses to see that 
existing institutions have arisen from imperative human needs, 
and from the experience and wisdom of generations of men; that 
a comparatively small part is due to the force or fraud employed 
by the strong against the weak. 

And at the same time that it totally condemns all that humanity 
has hitherto done, it implicity believes that this very same 
humanity, if freed from the fetters of its own past actions is 
capable of forming a new world containing nothing but wisdom, 
freedom, happiness, and goodness. Humanity, the author of all 
existing evils, if trusted once more, will create for itself a paradise. 
No strong man will, in the new society, ever oppress his brother ; 
no ambitious communes seek to subject the weaker communes to 
their own interests. And, to attain this blissful anarchy, Anarch- 
ism proposes a method that is wholly impossible—the total de- 
struction of society; a means for ever unattainable, since men 
would not passively allow themselves to be destroyed, together 
with all they value. 

Only among people having the peculiar characteristics of Rus- 
sians, and in a country suffering from much misgovernment, could 
such doctrines obtain a hold. But even Nihilism, the only consi- 
derable form of Anarchism, terrible as it is, is not pure Anarchism, 
and it has grown less like it in its progress. 

The teaching of Bakunin had much influence at the time when 
Nihilists began to turn wholly to politics, and to concentrate their 
efforts on the bringing about of the Russian revolution. This end 
was pursued with a zeal that resembled religious fervour ; and at 
first, we must remember, wholly by peaceful and legitimate 
means. 

Previous to the year 1873, large numbers of Russian students 
were studying in various Universities throughout Europe, where 
they eagerly imbibed the most advanced ideas of the time. In 
1873 the Government, fearing the results that might arise from 
this foreign education, especially in Zurich where Socialism was 
rife, by an Imperial ukase, ordered all Russian students to return 
home. 

They did so, but brought with them the anarchical ideas 
they had learnt abroad. From this time there began throughout 
Russia a zealous propaganda of Nihilistic views. The Nihilists, 
who nearly all belonged to the nobility or upper classes, went 
among the peasantry and operatives, and with astonishing earnest- 
ness and self-sacrifice sought to teach them the gospel of the 
revolution. Many of them left their own station, and worked in 
the field, the factory, and the mines, in order to gain opportunities 
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of mixing with and influencing the people. During this period 
their propaganda was carried on without violence, and with un- 
bounded enthusiasm and hope. We have a picture of this stage 
of Nihilism in Tourgenieff’s perhaps greatest work, Virgin Soil. 

At length, in 1875, the Government became alarmed, and began 
a system of severe repression. The open propaganda had come to 
an end, and the Nihilist organization then became a secret con- 
spiracy of the closest kind. 

In 1876 a series of trials of prominent Nihilists took place. 
Large numbers were thrown into prison or sent to Siberia. Severe 
punishments were inflicted on even a suspicion of complicity. 
The Nihilists met war with war. About 1878 they began their 
system of terrorism which has filled Europe with horror. Feeling 
themselves unable to cope with a powerful Government openly, 
they have adopted the system of harassing and terrifying it by 
secret plots, assassination, and outrage. 

The Nihilist crimes are a part of European history. They 
culminated in 1881 in the murder of the Czar Alexander II. 

Of the actual constitution of the Nihilist organization, little is 
known. It is believed that it has a central committee, which 
directs the branches and concerts all ‘action ; and that the whole 
body is divided into groups of ten, every two groups of which are 
connected by an intermediary, who is a member of both. Each 
group is nearly completely ignorant of the rest of the body, but it 

obeys unhesitatingly the orders received from head-quarters. 
' ome such constitution is necessary in every secret society, 
which is ever exposed to two dangers, discovery by the Government 
and betrayal by its own members. In either of these cases, the 
disaster is limited to one group ; the Government remains ignorant 
of the rest of the body;,the betrayer can betray nothing but his 
own group. 

It is certain that there is every shade of opinion, from a rational 
desire for reform to the most violent anarchism, within the body ; 
and, also, every degree of activity and participation in the work. 
The number of those in Russia who hold Nihilist opinions pro- 
bably amounts to millions, but the majority of these pursue their 
own occupations in society, and do not share in the actual Nihilist 
operations. The active members are comparatively few, and of 
these the subordinates know little of the plans and policy of the 
leaders, merely executing all orders obediently. The expenses of 
maintaining an active, widespread organization, of which the 
members were necessarily constantly moving about, and in which 
the most elaborate precautions are required, must be very great, 
and this alone would make the number of the active members 
small. 
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But the integrity of this small number of devoted workers 
remains always unimpaired. The Government have imprisoned 
hundreds of Nihilists, but others are always ready to take their 
place, and continue the work; continuing it with a fiercer hatred, 
as their thoughts dwell on their many brethren, to them heroes 
and martyrs, enduring beneath their awful silence the horrors, of 
which now and then something comes to light, of the Russian 
prisons. 

To wear out or exterminate Nihilism by severity may now be 
regarded as impossible. The fire of implacable hatred and of 
untiring devotion seems to burn brighter from every attempt to 
quench it. That outside the ranks of Nihilism itself a very wide- 
spread sympathy with its objects exists, it is impossible to doubt. 
Were the rest of the nation wholly opposed to it, it could not 
continue to exist for a day. The Government really stands alone 
in its struggle against it; were it aided by the people, the Nihilists 
would have been tracked out and dispersed long ago, and their 
plots would be discovered before they could be executed. 

This apathy among the rest of the nation may, no doubt, be 
partly due to the fear felt of incurring the vengeance of a secret 
society which has ever swiftly punished betrayal; but it cannot 
be wholly due to cowardice, shrinking before the secret assassin. 
It indicates a profound and widespread discontent with the 
Russian administration, a secret sympathy with the Nihilist 
hatred of it. 

It may be asked, then, why the people do not rise openly to 
sweep away or reform a Government they detest. The time has 
not yet come for this; but it is surely coming. The great mass of 
the Russian people are still childish, undeveloped, sunk in igno- 
rance and apathy; slow to combine or agitate for the redress of 
grievances. It may, however, be safely predicted, that if reform be 
not granted peaceably, it will be demanded sooner or later with 
bloodshed and violence by a full-grown and awakened nation. 
While the bulk of the nation is not yet sufficiently developed to 
assert itself, it is meantime certain that many who approve of the 
Nihilist criticism of the Government, shrink from joining a body 
using the most violent and immoral methods. 

We ask wonderingly how the desire for reform and the belief 
that Socialism is the best form for the national life—feelings inno- 
cent in themselves—have come to assume in Russia a form so 
terrible as that of Nihilism. The explanation is to be found in 
the peculiar character of the educated Russian classes, and in the 
hopelessness of any slow reform being effectual, which their 
experience of the Russian Government has given them. 

The Russian educated classes are excitable, passionate, and 
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imaginative, quick to seize new ideas, and to push them to their 
extreme consequences. To them, gradual reform is intolerable, 
and they lack the political experience which would teach them that 
such slow reforms are the only lasting and beneficial ones. Living 
always beneath a despotism, they are completely unpractised in 
self-government, wholly ignorant of its difficulties and responsi- 
bilities, and of the complications of practical details. Hence, they 
have none of the caution, deliberation, and attention to conse- 
quences which men accustomed to public affairs acquire. To 
them, to destroy everything and then on the ruins build up a new 
world seems easier than to reform existing institutions by patient 
effort. 

But we must also add that their experience of the reforms that 
have been attempted would confirm their disbelief in any good 
coming out of the existing state of things. 

It has often been noticed that Nihilism arose, not under the 
perfect and absolute despotism of Nicholas I., but under his suc- 
cessor, Alexander II., by whom numerous reforms had been intro- 
duced; and that it was this very Emperor, who had granted 
popular measures, that the Nihilists pursued with relentless fury 
till they accomplished his violent death. But perhaps it is the 
history of those reforms and their results which have most 
strongly confirmed the Nihilist disbelief in everything except 
destruction. 

The greatest of the reforms was the emancipation of the serfs. 
Von Keussler, after long study of the condition of the peasantry, 
believes that they are worse off than they were before they were 
freed. The rules for carrying out the measures were evaded in 
many ways. The peasants have received a smaller portion of land 
than they had when they were serfs. The common land, on which 
their cattle grazed, has been taken from them. ‘The local taxation 
has greatly increased. In many places the taxes are more than 
the value of the land. Every day the position of the peasant is 
becoming more difficult. 

Another reform was the establishment of a free press. This 
has proved a mere mockery. As soon as anything appears in a 
paper reflecting upon the Government, the proprietors are punished 
or the paper suppressed. 

Local self-government was granted. It is overridden by the 
bureaucracy. The communal assemblies are completely under the 
direction of the appointed Government representative and the 
police. The Zemstvo, or district and provincial assemblies, are 
narrowly watched, and every action displeasing to the Govern- 
ment is at once annulled. Disobedience to the will of the Govern- 
ment is punished by the dissolution of the assembly. 
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The jury system introduced by Alexander II. has also been 
reduced to a mere form by the Government. The slightest inde- 
pendence of either judge or jury is punishable, while the Govern- 
ment retains the right of passing sentence on any criminal with- 
out trial, and in every case which can be called political it alone 
decides the verdict. 

Thus every reform has been rendered abortive by the all-per- 
vading central despotism. Of the various councils which con- 
stitute the Government, all the members are nominated by the 
Czar. His will is carried out by an immense army of officials, 
whose interest lies solely in pleasing the Government, whose 
powers are quite undefined and whose authority, paramount in 
each district, is wholly irresponsible. No State official is ever 
brought to punishment, the Government considering it politic to 
support its servants. 

One means of appeal, and one only, remains, for those who can 
afford it—bribery. It has been said that the Russian administration 
is a despotism tempered by venality. The corruption of the State 
officials is, perhaps, the crowning and most crying of all the evils 
of the Russian administration. 

We can understand how the failure of the supposed reforms 
under the blighting influence of despotism has led men of excitable 
and imaginative mind, wholly unversed in practical political life, to 
feel that all half-measures are useless, that nothing but the 
destruction of the existing state can pluck out the evils of Russian 
life. 

But, we must add, it is to their Materialism, their rejection, not 
of Christianity only, but of the universal moral law which has 
enlightened all higher human life, ancient and modern, that leads 
them to adopt without misgiving methods which every religious 
and ethical instinct of our nature revolts from. 

There are certain features, however, in Nihilism which dis- 
tinguish it from pure Anarchism. It is certain that until they 
were met by the severe repression of the Government, the Nihilists 
conducted their propaganda entirely by peaceable means—means 
never counselled by the Anarchists. Moreover, they have re- 
peatedly declared that they would submit to the will of the nation 
if freedom were granted, and to any constitution adopted by the 
people. This is most emphatically stated in their remarkable 
appeal to the present Czar, a fortnight after the ghastly murder of 
his father, in which they ask for a free constitution for the Russian 
people, as the price of their surrender. This is wholly opposed to 
Anarchism, which is satisfied with nothing short of the total anni- 
hilation of all government, and the dissolution of society into 
separate communes. 
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What the future will bring forth we cannot say. If reform were 
granted, it would remain to be seen whether the Nihilists would 
fulfil their promise, or whether they would still press forward to 
establish their ideal of free distinct communes. Most probably, 
with the discipline of freedom their views would yield to the 
best sense of the nation, and the impracticable ideal of Nihilism 
would disappear together with its methods of terrorism and 
crime. 

If reforms be not granted, then, assuredly, it but requires time 
for the whole nation to grow up to the present standpoint of the 
Nihilists; and the revolution, so long dreamt of, toiled for, and 
suffered for, will indeed have come, in the uprising of all Russia 
to sweep away and avenge its unparalleled wrongs. 


But while Russia was developing Anarchism and Nihilism, 
Germany was slowly evolving a socialism more important to us, 
the scientific socialism which has now become world-wide. It, too, 
arose among Hegelian thinkers about 1850, largely fostered by the 
growing national life of Germany, by the rapid political changes 
and the activity in social and economic thought prevalent in the 
country at the same period. 

In the Jewish cemetery at Breslau, his native city, is to be seen 
a grave on which is inscribed, ‘‘ Here lies all that was mortal of 
Ferdinand Lassalle, Thinker and Fighter.” Thinker and Fighter 
—no two words could better express the double character of Las- 
salle. Heine, who knew him well when very young, describes this 
rare combination in a letter to Varnhagen Von Ense. ‘‘ With the 
most thorough erudition, with the widest learning, with the 
greatest penetration I have ever known, and with the richest gift 
of exposition, he combines an energy of will and a capacity for 
action which astonishes me.” But whether as a thinker or an 
agitator, the dominant characteristic of Lassalle was his boundless 
energy, fire, and audacity. 

As a thinker, he threw himself into every study with an inex- 
haustible thoroughness, absorbing the thoughts of others rapidly, 
sifting and analyzing them with all the vigour of a powerful mind. 
His erudition was immense. He cannot be said to be largely an 
original thinker, but the materials he derived from others he 
transformed, reproducing them, stamped with a peculiar lucidity 
and directness, and thrown into a form in which they come home 
to the multitude. 

It is as an agitator that his influence has been greatest. Before 
his time Socialism was the Utopian dream of isolated sects; Las- 
salle, by his energy, forced the whole of society to recognise it, 
brought it down to the masses, and set astir that ferment which 
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has leavened the whole civilized world, and made Socialism almost 
the most momentous problem of the present day. 

‘“‘German Socialism,” says Mr. Rae, ‘“‘ is—it is not too much to 
say—the erection. of Ferdinand Lassalle. Of course there was 
Socialism before, but it was Lassalle who first brought it from 
the clouds, and made it a living historical force in the common 
politics of the day.” 

In Lassalle’s character many elements conflicted and mingled. 
He, the student and philosopher, the champion of the oppressed 
poor, and the worker among the masses, was also a lover of 
pleasure and society, a man of fashion, the hero of drawing-rooms, 
fastidious in dress, and in luxurious living. His personality was 
so striking and fascinating that he attracted attention wherever 
he went. The charm of his distinguished manners was enhanced 
by personal heauty and brilliant conversational powers. In all his 
bearing, in every movement and word, as even to-day we feel it in 
every scrap of his writing, was the charm of glowing vitality, pride 
and force. ‘‘ He looked,” says a writer, who met him but once, 
“like pure defiance ; but on his forehead was seen such an energy, 
that one would not have wondered if he had won a throne.” And 
to his gifts must be added many defects; he was a lover of plea- 
sure, and a passionate and vindictive enemy. Of overweening 
vanity, pride, and self-confidence, he had the great want that often 
accompanies such qualities, the want of reverence, and all that 
it implies, absence of modesty, reserve, and of the deepest 
spiritual insight. 

Lassalle has been compared to Alcibiades and to Byron, but 
unjustly. The deep inspiring force in Lassalle was not restless 
and selfish ambition, or an all-absorbing egotism, but a chivalrous 
sympathy with suffering, an untiring, wholly unselfish sympathy 
with the dulled, debased masses of the people, a hatred of wrong 
and injustice. 

Lassalle was a Jew, born at Breslau in 1845; his father was a 
wholesale trader. He studied with much distinction in the Uni- 
versities of Breslau and Berlin. In 1845, he went to Paris in 
order to obtain materials for a work on the philosophy of Hera- 
cleitus. It was in Paris he met Heine, who formed a strong affec- 
tion for him. ‘ Rest assured,” he says, “that I love you un- 
speakably.” And again, “I have found in no one so much 
passion and such clearness of intellect, united in action; you have 
good right to be audacious—we others but usurp this divine right.” 

About this time an extraordinary episode occurred in his life. 
He met in 1846 the Countess Von Hatzfeldt, a lady then of forty, 
who for twenty years had suffered the most cruel treatment from 
her husband. He was a man of great wealth, but left her and 
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her children in want, and, so far, she had failed in obtaining 
a divorce or an allowance from him. Lassalle, then but twenty- 
one years of age, took up her cause with the chivalrous ardour of 
his character. He carried on a struggle with her husband for eight 
years; brought the case before thirty-six different tribunals, and 
at last succeeded in winning for the Countess, in 1854, a complete 
vindication, a legal divorce, and an ample allowance. The worst 
motives were imputed to Lassalle in this affair, but as far as I 
know without any foundation. It is perfectly in harmony with 
his hatred of wrong, and his indomitable energy and obstinacy. 

The Countess of Hartzfeldt remained his warmest friend through 
life, and treated him like a son. From his letters to her, we learn 
most concerning his private feelings and thoughts. 

But meanwhile his political side had come into action. In 1848 
the first Prussian National Assembly was dissolved, and a new 
constitution arbitrarily imposed on the people. These events 
created a ferment, especially in the Rhine Provinces, and Lassalle 
put himself at the head of the discontented party, which threat- 
ened to raise an insurrection at Dusseldorf. He was arrested and 
twice tried on different charges connected with the disturbance. 
In his defence, on the occasion of his trial, Lassalle made his first 
great public speech. 

He was imprisoned for six months, and then banished from 
Berlin. He devoted himself to study, and finished his work on 
Heracleitus. 

In 1857 he succeeded, through the influence of Humboldt, in 
getting back to Berlin. For some time he was obliged to keep 
quiet, and his activity found vent in hard study, alternating with 
a round of social gaiety. His sensational championship of the 
Countess Von Hartzfeldt, and his political trials, had made him 
notorious; He was becoming known as a literary man, and his 
personal attractions alone would have created interest in him. 
Lassalle became a lion in society, sought after by the great ladies 
of the fashionable world, and celebrated for the elegance of his 
dress and his rooms and the perfection of his supper-parties. 

But the réle of a drawing-room hero did not satisfy Lassalle, 
whose vanity and love of pleasure were but the froth and foam 
of deep and powerful waters. 

In 1861 he produced his System of Acquired Rights, an historical 
and political work in which many of his final doctrines appear. 

In 1862 he delivered two addresses to a working-men’s asso- 
ciation in Berlin, which mark an epoch in the history of Socialism 
and were also a turning-point in his own life. 

For these addresses he was prosecuted by the Government, and 
imprisoned for four months. He published the elaborate defence 
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he delivered at his trial, and in the whole of these works we have 
much of Lassalle’s socialistic doctrine. 

Lassalle used the trials in which he was engaged all his life as 
occasions for the most dramatic display of his powers, and as 
opportunities for the promulgation of his views. In his public 
speeches all his striking powers and characteristics were seen at 
their fullest. We have accounts of these occasions, especially from 
Paul Lindau, his friend. 

He came into court in full evening dress, and carrying an im- 
mense number of books to quote from as references to authorities. 
His defence was extempore, delivered from a few notes; but 
was carefully prepared. He always spoke for two hours; on one 
occasion he spoke for four hours. He was considered by those 
who heard him to be one of the greatest orators in Europe. His 
erudition was enormous; his references to authorities irrefutable ; 
he possessed an unrivalled power of making abstruse and dry 
subjects clear to the dull and uneducated. In his oratory there 
was the utmost variety of close argument, passionate invective, 
fire, irony, and pathos, and the effect was enhanced by his striking 
personality, vivid manner, and dramatic action. 

His addresses, and the prosecutions which had followed, had 
made him celebrated, and in 1863 he was invited to deliver an 
address to the Leipzig Working-Men’s Association. In the letter 
he wrote the committee, he fully set forth his programme of 
Socialistic reform. His letter created a profound sensation, but 
on the whole his views were not accepted by the working men 
throughout Germany. At Leipzig, however, in May, the Associa- 
tion voted 1,300 to 7 for Lassalle’s programme, and with this 
encouragement he founded his German Working-Men’s Associa- 
tion, for the purpose of agitating, first for universal suffrage as a 
necessary basis, and secondly for getting founded the Productive 
Associations which formed Lassalle’s central reform. 

With this association began the first regular propaganda for 
political and economic reform among the working classes ; and it 
is this association, begun with a few hundred members, that has 
grown into the world-wide Social Democratic Federation of 
to-day. 

From this period till his death, for the short two years of life 
that remained to him, every moment was given to agitation and 
the effort to get the entire working-class population to join his 
movement—an agitation carried on by him with almost incredible 
toil and exertion. The result of his enormous activity seemed to 
himself small and discouraging; but, nevertheless, in these short 
two years he sowed among the masses of the people the seeds of 
a movement for their amelioration which has grown greater year 
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by year, and will assuredly never cease now till its objects are 
attained. 

Lassalle hoped to obtain 100,000 members and a fund of 
£22,000, which he thought would give him an irresistible force 
with which to carry his plans against all opposition. At the end 
of a year he had only enrolled 4,610 members. Deep disappoint- 
ment and depression took possession of him, but nevertheless he 
continued the agitation the next year with almost more determina- 
tion and energy. He wrote pamphlets, attended conferences, 
addressed large meetings, carried on an immense correspondence, 
organized agitation in every part of Germany, and was, in addi- 
tion, nearly the whole time embroiled in police prosecutions. In 
this year, at some of his great meetings, he made the finest of his 
public speeches. At last, in July, completely worn out and 
exhausted, he went to the Righi, in Switzerland, to recruit his 
strength. From that visit he never returned. 

In Berlin society, Helene von Donniges and Lassalle had met, 
and had been mutually attracted; he at least had formed for her a 
strong and passionate attachment. She was the daughter of a 
Bavarian diplomatist of aristocratic family, people wholly opposed 
to Lassalle in feelings and opinion. 

In the summer of 1864, while staying with her family at 
Geneva, she heard that Lassalle was at the Righi; she made an 
excursion with some friends and met him. They arranged that 
he should go to Geneva and try to obtain her father’s con- 
sent to their marriage. He did so, but nothing could overcome 
the dislike of the family for Lassalle, the arch-agitator, the 
Socialist, who had been prosecuted and imprisoned a dozen times, 
and, above all, the son of a Jew tradesman. 

Helene seems to have been more fascinated by Lassalle’s power 
and attractions, than influenced by any solid affection for him. Her 
frothy violence sank into feeble submission under the opposition of 
her family. She herself wrote to Lassalle, giving him up, and 
renewed an engagement which she previously had with a Wal- 
lachian nobleman named Racowitz. Lassalle was furious with 
wounded pride and disappointed passion. He used every means to 
change her and her family, and, when all failed, in his frenzy 
challenged both Herr Racowitz and her father to a duel, an action 
totally opposed to his principles. Herr von Donniges fled in terror 
from Geneva, but Racowitz accepted the challenge. On August 
28th the duel took place. Lassalle fell, struck by the first shot of 
his opponent. He lived for two days, scarcely speaking ; on August 
31st he died, holding in his own the hand of the Countess of Hartz- 
feldt. He wrote, just before his death, ‘“‘I hereby declare that I 
myself took my life’’; the last gleam of his generous and clear- 
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sighted spirit. Helene von} Dénniges married, two months later, 
Racowitz, the man who had killed Lassalle, an act so revolting 
that it robs us of all compassion for her sorrows. 

Thus, at the age of thirty-nine, perished the brilliant and gifted 
Lassalle. Looking at his brief, stormy life, we think of Carlyle’s 
vision of human life. ‘‘ Thus, like some wild-flaming, wild- 
thundering train of Heaven’s artillery, does this mysterious man- 
kind thunder and flame, in long-drawn, quick-succeeding grandeur, 
through the unknown deep. Thus, like a God-created, fire- 
breathing spirit host, we emerge from the inane; haste stormfully 
across the astonished earth; then plunge again into the inane. 
But whence? O Heaven, whither? Sense knows not. Faith 
knows not; only that it is through mystery, to mystery; from 
God, to God.” 


Lassalle had been deeply discouraged by the results of his 
efforts to get the working classes to adopt his reforms; but the 
force he had expended in his propaganda was not lost. The 
movement he founded grew, and its after history, which is a part 
of the history of German and of all present-day Socialism, will be 
noticed in the next lecture. 

Here I shall only give, as far as they can be given apart from 
his own brilliant exposition, the views of Lassalle, which largely 
coincide with those of Marx and many others of the modern 
schools. 

They may be classified into three parts : his economic principles, 
his historical review of our existing political and social conditions, 
and the practical reforms he desired to introduce. 

At the base of all modern Socialism are two economic doctrines 
of much importance. They form the keystone of the arch of 
Socialism, and without clearly grasping them it is impossible to 
understand Socialism. They are the basis of all Lassalle’s views, 
and especially of his belief that under existing conditions there is 
no possibility of any improvement in the condition of the working 
classes. I would ask you, therefore, to give attention to these 
two laws. Both were taught by Ricardo, the most prominent 
economist in England before Mill. They are, the Law of Wages 
and the Law of Value. 

Ricardo taught that wages can never, except for brief periods, 
and under special circumstances, rise above the amount which it 
takes to support the workman, and allow him to bring up the 
children who will take his place after his death. At this level— 
the minimum that will support life—wages must stay; which 
means that the whole wage-earning class must always remain in 
a state of the lowest poverty. 
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Ricardo proves his law thus: Suppose wages to sink below this 
minimum ? Then the labourer would die; the numbers of labourers 
would decrease, and the price of labour, like that of a scarce and 
necessary commodity, would rise. Wages would again come 
back to the old level. Perhaps, if the supply of labour 
were much less than the demand, they would rise above it. 
Suppose, now, that from this or any other cause wages were to rise 
above the normal level. Then the increased prosperity would 
bring about an increased number of marriages and births; 
labourers from other districts and other trades would also be 
attracted by the higher wages; the supply of labour} would soon 
become so large that wages would again sink. ‘Thus, with our 
present system of employed labour, never can the workman rise 
beyond the lowest poverty. He will for ever be unable to provide 
for old age, or sickness, or to educate his children. All the 
miseries of the poor must remain as they are. 

The second law, the Law of Value, declares that all the value in 
exchange of any commodity is proportional to the labour required 
to produce it. Value in Exchange does not mean the real value of 
anything. Real Value is determined by the utility of the thing to 
the user. Thus, air is of very great real value, though we pay 
nothing for it. 

Value in Exchange means what any commodity will bring in the 
market; in barter, how much of any other commodity will you get 
for it. This kind of value, Ricardo asserts, is determined by the 
amount of labour required for the production of the commodity. 
The more the labour, the higher the value. He excludes from the 
law certain things which have what he calls a “‘ monopoly value,” 
things rare and scarce in nature, which cannot be multiplied—as a 
rare painting or jewel, or bread in a besieged and famine-stricken 
city. 

These, however, only form a small class. By far the larger 
number of commodities can be indefinitely multiplied by labour. 
Wheat-flour and cotton, for instance, can be increased in quantity 
by additional labour being given to growing and manufacturing 
them. Of all such things the exchange value is in proportion to 
the labour they cost to produce. Thus the finished piece of calico 
will bring more than the raw cotton landed in Liverpool, and still 
more than the seed of the cotton-plant before it is sown in the 
ground in America. 

Now labour can be calculated in time. The difference in price 
between the raw cotton and the finished calico represents the 
price of so many hours of labour. In a just exchange, then, a 
commodity taking twelve hours to produce ought to bring as much 
as any other commodity taking twelve hours’ labour to produce. 
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Some labour, it may be said, is more skilful, and therefore more 
valuable than other labour. That means time also, for we must 
add some fraction of the time it took the skilled workman to learn 
his trade to the actual time he spends in making any given 
commodity. Thus, a watchmaker will receive more for the article 
he makes in a given time than a porter or scavenger will receive 
for labour taking the same amount of time, because we have to 
allow for the time the watchmaker took to learn his craft. 

Again, some workers take a much longer time than others to 
produce the same commodity. This is provided for by taking the 
average time used in producing it. Again, by improved methods, 
the time required may be shortened. It is the average time 
required, with the machinery or tools used at the period, that is 
calculated in fixing the value. The shorter the time taken through 
the use of better machinery, the more the commodity falls in 
exchange value. 

Lastly, it may be objected that labour may be spent on things. 
not needed, and that this labour has no value. The Socialists, to 
meet this case, calculate labour, not in mere time, but in “‘ socially 
necessary time.” Thus the average time required, working with 
the implements generally used, is socially necessary time. If 
labour is spent on things for which there is not much demand, as 
in over-production, some of this time is socially unnecessary, and 
therefore of no value. If labour is spent on things for which 
there is no demand at all, the whole of the time so spent is 
socially unnecessary, hence the commodity has no value whatever. 

The importance of this Law of Value lies in this, that if we hold 
it, we allow that it is labour alone that gives the whole value to 
any commodity. Hence that the price obtained for it, which 
represents its exchange value, should in justice go to the labourer 
who has produced the value. 

Lassalle uses these two laws—the Law of Wages and the Law 
of Value—to show how hopeless and how unjust is the present 
position of the labourer. The capitalist, by the value of commo- 
dities produced, acquires wealth. That value or wealth is, by the 
Law of Value, only “ crystallized labour,” the labour given by the 
labourers in producing the commodities; and what is labour itself 
but so much of the brain and muscle of the worker, actually the 
man himself and his life transformed into a commodity having a 
value exactly equal to the amount of brain and muscle force ex- 
pended in producing it? But by the Law of Wages, the capitalist 
receives the whole of the wealth arising from the “ crystallized 
labour,” and gives to the man who has spent himself in pro- 
ducing it only the bare minimum that will suffice to keep him 
alive, to go on producing wealth for the capitalist. 
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Lassalle regards these laws as principles as certain as mathe- 
matical truths. Hence he argues that, under the present capital- 
istic system, the whole of the wages-earning class are in a position 
no better than that of slavery, barely kept alive in order to 
produce wealth for their employers—a position terribly unjust, as 
proved by the Law of Value, and which can never, by any possi- 
bility, be improved, as shown by the Law of Wages. 

This is the chief part of Lassalle’s economic principles, by which 
he proves the necessity for a change in our industrial system. It 
is in his exposition of the historical evolution of society that he is 
most brilliant and powerful. He shows that progress has consisted 
in the gradual contracting of private property, or the power of the 
strong, in the interests of the freedom and good of the greater 
number. Under the system of slavery, the slave was the entire 
property of his master. Under the feudal system he was partially 
liberated. Under the modern system he has obtained com- 
plete personal and legal liberty. He has been given the right 
to freedom, but not freedom itself; for he is entirely dependent 
on the employer, and can never rise from his dependence. Free- 
dom is impossible without property, without the means of living— 
the power of keeping for oneself the value of one’s labour. Men- 
tal freedom is impossible without education, which makes a man 
the master of his faculties, and this the labourer has not got 
either. ‘ 

Lassalle declares that the time has now come to end this 
practical slavery entirely ; to give to every man the real bodily 
and mental freedom—power over the value of his labour, and the 
use of his own faculties. 

He points out that progress consists also in the granting of 
freedom and happiness to larger and larger numbers of the com- 
munity. By the Revolution of 1789 the middle classes were freed, 
and by the Revolution of 1848 the working classes claimed their 
freedom. From that period began a movement to remove the last 
form of slavery—the slavery of labour to capital, and that move- 
ment cannot be arrested. He shows that we are no longer satisfied 
with a civilization which affects only an upper minority, and 
leaves the masses barbarous and debased, as in Rome—a few noble 
patricians and distinguished plebeians; the rest a slave populace. 
In the Middle Ages a few splendid kings and chiefs, and a mass of 
serfs ; to-day, a wealthy upper class and a miserable proletariat. It 
is the glory of our century, says Lassalle, that it will be satisfied 
with nothing but a complete civilization, which will embrace all 
classes and give to every man the means of a free life and of 
spiritual culture, that it regards society as an organism in which 
the whole suffers if any part be diseased or imperfect. 
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To the State Lassalle looks for the power to bring about this 
true progress and real civilization. He has the highest conception 
of the functions and powers of the State. It represents the best 
collected wisdom, benevolence, and experience of the given period. 
It has powers so great that it can accomplish easily what no in- 
dividual or private combination can do. It is the supreme duty 
of the State to help and guide the progress of society in its 
onward and upward course, to remove every hindrance to the 
advance of civilization. But Lassalle does not wish to revolutionize 
either the State or Society. He wishes Society to advance spon- 
taneously, reforms to come gradually, the State only doing what 
individuals cannot do for themselves. 

What, finally, were the reforms Lassalle desired, which would 
raise the masses out of their present hopeless state? His pro- 
posal is a very simple one, and apparently a very unobjectionable 
one. Seeing that the workman is forced to submit to the terms of 
the employer because the latter possesses capital, which represents 
the material and implements without which labour can do nothing, 
while he has only his labour, Lassalle sought to unite capital and 
labour in the same hands. To this end he proposes that workmen 
should voluntarily form co-operative societies, in which all the 
profits would be divided amongst the workers in proportion to the 
labour contributed. 

At the time Lassalle wrote, voluntary co-operative societies were 
being much advocated by Schulze-Delitch and other economists in 
Germany. Lassalle perceived that a great difficulty in making 
them general arose from the impossibility of workmen, with their 
low wages, acquiring the capital necessary to compete with rich 
capitalistic concerns. He therefore proposed that the State should 
advance capital as a loan to every body of workers wishing to start 
@ co-operative association, and showing a fair prospect of being 
able to make it succeed. He pointed out that the State has already 
advanced money for roads, railways, harbours, and other under- 
takings, and that this additional loan would cost but little. He 
estimated that 100,000 thalers would be sufficient for Prussia. With 
this sum 400,000 workmen could be started in associations repre- 
senting various branches of industry. With an annual interest of 
5 per cent. derived from these first societies, other associations 
could be started. Thus, as the working classes recognised their 
advantages, the whole industry of the country would come to be 
carried on by such associations, in which each worker would receive 
the full value of his work; and Capitalism, with all its miseries and 
injustice, would cease for ever. 

Lassalle also looked forward to co-operative agriculture arising 
in the same way, the State buying up the land for that purpose. 
31 * 
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He did not wish that the State should manage or interfere in 
the direction of these associations. It would have the position of 
a creditor or shareholder, and would merely approve of the general 
rules and watch over the security for the funds advanced. He looked 
forward to all the associations engaged in any branch of industry 
being at last centralized into one; so putting an end to the com- 
petitive war now carried on by private capitalists, and avoiding 
the waste and disaster of private speculation and over-produc- 
tion. 

Lassalle recognised fully that it would take a long time to 
achieve all he hoped for, were his reforms even immediately begun. 
He believed; as a true Hegelian, only in slow and gradual reforms 
through natural evolution. He desired universal suffrage, as a 
lever in the hands of the masses, to compel the State to grant State 
capital for associated industry; but he had also large hopes of 
some powerful ruler or minister adopting his plans. 

During the last year of his life he became acquainted with 
Prince Bismarck, who was deeply interested in his views, and who 
has expressed the high opinion and liking he had for Lassalle. 
“He was,” said Prince Bismarck in the Reichstag in 1878, ‘‘ one 
of the most intellectual and gifted men with whom I have ever had 
intercourse, a man who was ambitious in high style. Our conver- 
sations lasted for hours, and I was always sorry when they came 
toanend. There was no talk of negotiations, for, indeed, in our 
conversations I could scarcely ever get a word in.” Had Lassalle 
lived, had the great Chancellor’s attention not been diverted 
to momentous political events, it is not unlikely that Lassalle’s 
plans might have been given a trial by .ne German Government. 

In criticising Lassalle’s views, I may say that of the value of 
co-operation there is no question. Itis the great remedy that most 
economists look to at present. The real point is the value of 
State help. Lassalle believed that co-operation was impossible 
without it, and we may agree with him that the difficulty of raising 
capital is a real hindrance. But it is by no means the chief 
hindrance. 

In the English co-operative associations the capital has been 
raised by the savings of workmen. The Rochdale Pioneers, now 
one of the wealthiest companies in the world, began in 1844 with a 
capital of £28, saved by twenty-eight workmen, each contributing 
twopence a week. The large incomes of trades unions, and the 
vast sums spent by them in strikes, show us that did the working 
classes really desire co-operation, they could raise the capital. 

The real hindrance to co-operation becoming universal is that 
the working classes as a whole are not yet sufficiently disciplined 
mentally and morally to desire co-operation, or to carry it out suc- 
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cessfully. Very high social and intellectual qualities are needed 
for co-operative industry, and we have no evidence that the whole 
mass of the people as yet possess these qualities. Had Lassalle’s 
associations been formed, most probably they would have failed, 
from the want of the needful qualifications in their members ; or, 
had they succeeded, would have become mere capitalistic companies, 
as many of our English so-called co-operative societies are. 

State capital would have given no help against this cause of 
failure ; nay, would have hastened it. If anything could compel 
associated workmen to develop the high qualities required, it 
would be the sense of using their own money—money slowly and 
hardly saved. 

This strong motive to self-control, wisdom, and uprightness 
would have been lacking; most probably, money easily obtained 
would be easily risked and lost. 

M. de Laveleye points out that the opinion of the most ardent 
and most experienced co-operators is decidedly against the grant- 
ing of capital as a help towards success. 

The most brilliant and powerful part of Lassalle’s writings is 
his historical survey and his analysis of present society. It is full 
of fertile ideas and noble feeling. He treats economical facts with 
the utmost lucidity, and invests them with the deepest human 
interest. In his wide view of human progress, in his accurate 
analysis of the present economic position, in his clear perception 
of future tendencies, he has never been surpassed. 

Of the two economic laws which were the basis of his complete 
hopelessness in our present system I cannot now speak. They 
belong to all modern Socialism. I hope to point out in my next 
lecture that they are only partially true—however true on other 
grounds may be the deduction he drew from them of the injustice 
of the workman’s position. 

But when we have deducted much from the value of Lassalle’s 
views and schemes of reform, there remains much in his writings 
that is most noble and inspiring, most striking and true; and in 
every line there breathes the fire and power of his fervent and 
vigorous spirit. 

In his eloquent words we have a living voice, whose echoes will 
roll from soul to soul and grow for ever and for ever. 
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GAMBLING AT MONTE CARLO. 


Ir is the fashion to speak of this nineteenth century as a century 
of unbelief, of materialism, of freedom from superstition. A section 
of the community does, no doubt, exist, whose worship of strange 
rites in connection with the number thirteen, with ravens, magpies, 
hares, ladders, salt, and other such sensational facts, and especially 
with the conjunction of any of them with that most alarming day, 
Friday, is more nearly allied to Paganism than to materialism ; 
but these are eccentric people, who, although the twentieth century 
has nearly been reached, have not yet got fairly into stride with 
the nineteenth. They are on-a par with those who still believe in 
the Divine Right of Kings, or that the earth is flat, amiable and 
harmless folk, whom we regard with the same mixture of pity and 
contempt that we feel for those of our friends who have the un- 
deserved misfortune to harbour unsound political opinions. We all 
have our weaknesses, but, thank God, we are not as these men are. 
Whatever verdict posterity may pass on the nineteenth century, it 
will not be able to say that we are superstitious. This we say of 
ourselves with confidence. 

Properly imbued with a belief in the value of generally accepted 
maxims, I found myself in the spring of this year in the Riviera. 
I do not propose any description of the charms of that fascinating 
district. I am concerned here only with Monte Carlo and its 
gambling establishment, the cancer whose malign influence 
stretches as far as Nice on the one side and Mentone on the other, 
carrying to those towns its own evil passions, and preventing them 
from enjoying that happy prosperity which Nature had so clearly 
intended for them. 

Monte Carlo itself is little more than a garden and a Casino. 
The Prince of Monaco accepts a very heavy bribe for his license of 
public gambling in his principality, but is politic enough to refuse 
admission to the Casino to any permanent residents at Monte Carlo, 
because they are his own subjects. The gamblers and their retinue 
live therefore at Nice, a town inhabited by those who, indulging 
openly in the vice of gambling, indulge with equal openness in all 
other vices ; a town where vice only is fashionable; a town whose 
population consists mainly of a harmonious blend between knave 
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and fool. This is all natural and what might be expected. But 
for the man who fancies that superstition has been destroyed by 
the influences of nineteenth century materialism, there is a great 
surprise in store at Nice. The extent of shop-window space devoted 
in that town to the impossible demands of the gambler, will be 
revelation to him. The gambler demands a “system,” that is, a 
previously arranged sequence of bets so cunningly devised that the 
odds which would otherwise be in favour of the bank become by its 
use in favour of the gambler, and, needless to say, the demand is 
met. 

Systems vary in price from half a frane to twenty francs, the 
higher figure being much the most likely to attract buyers. The 
plan of enclosing the precious secret in a fastened envelope, which 
the purchaser may not open until he has paid 5 frances for it, adds 
materially to the prospects of a good sale. The extent to which 
these 5-franc surprise packets, as well as innumerable pamphlets 
and a considerable variety of large volumes, all of them advocating 
systems of more or less complexity, are sold, not only in Nice and 
Monte Carlo, but also in Paris, is truly astonishing. Even jour- 
nalism is called in to assist in satisfying the insatiable gambler. 
I have before me ten copies of a weekly sheet called Le Monaco, 
published at one franc in Paris, which chronicles the result of every 
turn made at one roulette table at Monte Carlo during the week ; 
and there are other journals of a similar character. And roulette 
has not only an exclusive literature, but also a school of tuition, 
with “‘ professors,” who, having been themselves ruined at roulette, 
make it their business, by means of private lessons, periodically 
followed by public experiment at the Casino with a pupil’s money, 
to teach the novice how to follow in their footsteps. The audacity 
of these gentry is equalled only by the incredible folly of their 
dupes. So sodden does the intellect of those who indulge in the 
vice of gambling become, that a gambler is incapable of reflecting 
that a system is worth either nothing at all, or else an immense 
fortune ; hence the mere fact that an inventor is willing to sell it 
for a few francs would show that he is himself aware that it is 
worth nothing. Nor is the gambler’s brain affected by the fact. 
that thousands of systems have been invented, and no one has 
proved more useful than another ; nor yet by the fact that although 
most of the wagering done at Monte Carlo is inspired by one or 
other of these systems, the profits of the Casino authorities are 
not in the least affected thereby. A ‘‘ system” is the gambler’s. 
fetish, and even when his system has ruined him he still believes 
init. He still believes that the fault was not in the system, but. 
that if he had had a little more capital, so as to be able to tide 
over a period of bad luck, he would certainly have won largely, or: 
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else he fancies that he made a mistake in the particular period 
which he selected for exploiting it, or that he had not sufficient 
experience in its peculiarities, or that all would have been well if 
he had not lost his temper. Impotent trivialities of this nature 
are to the gambler of far greater importance than the fact that at 
Monte Carlo the bank has a small but permanent percentage of 
profit in its favour. 

The fallacy, which is the root and cause of this belief in the 
possibility of inventing a system which would enable a gambler to 
win at roulette, is so widely prevalent that it forms a generally 
accepted dogma not only amongst gamblers, but amongst all com- 
munities of human beings to be found upon this earth; and yet 
it is based upon a superstition and nothing more. 

Could a plébiscite be taken of an average English assemblage of 
the more educated class, say, an audience at a classical concert in 
St. James’s Hall, an immense majority, probably 90 per cent. of 
them, would express a confident belief that where twenty tossings 
of an ordinary well-balanced coin have resulted in twenty heads, 
there is a very strong probability that the twenty-first toss will 
register a tail. In other words these educated people believe that 
in the matter of tossing head and tail, and similarly in all other 
matters regulated by chance, a past event influences a future one. 

Now the result of the tossing of coin into the air depends upon 
the size and weight of the coin, the forces imparted to it by the 
tosser, and a large number of other influences, such as gravity, 
friction, &c. ; it depends entirely upon physical facts which we are 
altogether unable either to estimate or regulate. The result is a 
chance result only because the tosser has no power to cause one 
result more than another. Now if when A has tossed twenty heads 
in succession, his next toss is more likely to result in a tail than in 
another head; then A, when about to toss it for the twenty-first 
time, has less physical power to toss head than tail. Some phy- 
sical change must have occurred in A; but as the believers in this 
physical change do not know what the physical causes of the 
result of any particular toss or tosses are, they cannot even 
attempt to explain how or why A has been physically affected. 
They indulge in a belief which is not warranted by any perceptible 
cause; a belief for which no excuse, no suggestion of a reason 
can be assigned. This means that they harbour a pure super- 
stition. 

But, superstition or no, this belief affords no assistance in 
prophesying the result of a future chance event from a considera- 
tion of a past chance event. For if A’s twenty-first toss is 
physically affected by the results of his previous twenty tossings, 
then, since we cannot explain how or why this physical change in 
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A’s potentiality has occurred, we may, with equal reason, assert that 
his tossings with one coin are affected by his tossings with an- 
other, that his tossings in one room are affected by his tossings 
in another room, that his tossings under one set of circumstances 
are affected by his tossings under other circumstances. So, also, 
if when A has tossed head twenty times B takes up the coin, he 
also will be physically affected by A’s previous tossings. Hence, if 
it is true that a past event of chance affects a future one, then 
all past chance events must be considered ; and it is not sufficient 
for us, in order to be able to prophesy the result of A’s twenty- 
first toss, to know the results of his previous tossings, but we 
must also know what has been the result of every event of chance 
which has ever occurred. 

Your educated person will justify his superstition somewhat as 
follows :—He will say: ‘“‘In a large number of tosses of a coin, it 
will be found that the total number of heads approximates closely 
to the total number of tails. Consequently, when a series of, say, 
ten thousand tosses, has shown head much more frequently than 
tail, it may confidently be expected that the balance already 
established in favour of head will in future tossings be compen- 
sated for by a preponderance of tails. Experience has shown that 
the chances do right themselves in this manner in the Jong run. 
Therefore it is wise, when head has appeared more than an ave- 
rage number of times, to bet on tail.” 

The premisses here are partially true, but the conclusion is 
altogether false. The chances do right themselves in the long run, 
so as to produce not actual but only proportional equality; that is 
to say, that the total number of appearances of head and tail in 
a long series of tossings is proportionally nearer than would be the 
case in a short series, the proportion of excess of one result over 
the other diminishing as the series is prolonged. But this truth 
in no way assists the gambler ; for if his proportionate loss over 
a long series is small, his actual loss is great. In a series of ten 
tossings he well might lose six and win four, thus losing altogether 
a proportion of two in ten. But in a series of ten thousand toss- 
ings it is probable that he would not lose more than 5,500 and 
win 4,500, thus losing altogether 500 in 10,000, or a proportion of 
1 in 20. In the short series he loses a proportion of 1 in 5, but 
only two stakes altogether; in the long series he loses a much 
smaller proportion, of only 1 in 20, but yet his pockets are em- 
tied of 500 stakes. Of what advantage is it to him to know that 
if he goes on betting his proportionate loss will lessen, if, at the 
same time, his actual loss increases.? 

Again, the fact that the chances right themselves in proportion 
in the long run does not enable a gambler to prophesy at what 
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period of a long run that righting will take place. It is probable 
that in a million tossings a series of twenty heads or tails in 
succession would appear once; but that series might not appear 
until a great many more million tossings had taken place; and 
if it did appear in one million tossings, it would be as likely to 
make that appearance at the beginning as at the end, for the pro- 
bability would never be greater in favour of its appearing at any 
one specified period of the series than at any other. 

Our gambler thinks that when an excess of heads—say three: 
heads in succession—has appeared, it is wise to bet on tail. This. 
means, of course, that a past chance event affects a future one. 
Now suppose for a moment that this is true, why is it that he pins. 
his faith upon these three tosses only? Perhaps these three 
heads were immediately preceded by three tails, in which event. 
surely the tails would be able to bring as much influence to bear 
upon the future as the heads. And going still farther back, these 
three tails were preceded by countless millions of both heads and 
tails, all of which, being able to influence the future, must be 
considered. It is therefore quite useless to rely upon such a 
triviality as three heads in succession. 

If the gambler now asserts that it is only the nearest of past 
events which have any appreciable influence upon the future, he is 
merely adding superstition to superstition. Moreover, he is de- 
stroying his theory that the chances right themselves in the long 
run, for that necessarily means that the remotest of past events. 
has as great an influence upon the future as a nearer event 
has. 

But to turn now from theories to facts. The ten copies of 
Le Monaco to which I have alluded give me the results of 37,691 
consecutive turns of the wheel and ball as they actually occurred 
at one roulette table at Monte Carlo, in the months of April, May, 
and June of this year. These results are amply sufficient in 
number to thoroughly test the reasoning which has preceded. 
Without entering into a detailed description of the game of roulette 
as played at Monte Carlo, it is sufficient here to explain that a 
wheel is made to revolve horizontally on its axis in one direction, 
while a ball is jerked round in the opposite direction in a fixed 
groove, placed just above the outer edge of the wheel. When the 
ball has lost its momentum, it falls into the centre of the re- 
volving wheel, and presently settles into one of thirty-seven stalls 
into which the wheel is divided. The stalls are marked with the 
numbers 1 to 86, and zero; and of the numbers 1 to 36 half are 
coloured rouge and the other half noire, while zero has no colour. 
Whenever the ball falls into the stall numbered zero, the bettor 
on either colour has necessarily lost, and is mulcted by the bank 
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of half his stake. The bank’s profit on the bets on the numbers 
is obtained in another way, a successful bet being paid thirty-five 
times, and not, as should be done, thirty-six times its amount. 
The bank thus gains half a stake in every thirty-seven (a per- 
centage of 1°35) from the bets on the colours, and a whole stake in 
every thirty-seven (a percentage of 2°7) from the bets on the 
numbers. In what follows, I assume that the gambler has the 
sense to confine his bets to the colours, since the bank gains from 
him only half as much on those bets to what it would obtain 
if he were to bet on the numbers. What is said about bets on the 
colours would apply with twice as much force to the bets on the 
numbers. 

The first two copies, in order of date, of Le Monaco in my pos- 
session give me the result of 7,076 ventures. In this series Rouge 
appeared 3,392 times, Noire 3,508 times, and Zero 180 times. 
According to mathematical probability, Rouge should have 
appeared 1°62 per cent. oftener, Noire 1°62 per cent. less, and 
Zero 6 per cent. oftener. Observe that, as already advanced, the 
proportional variation from probability in the long series of 
Rouges is smaller than in the short series of Zeros, whilst the 
actual variation of Rouges is great and of Zeros small. The bettor 
on Rouge would have lost 1°62 per cent. of his bets only, but that 
small percentage would have taken from him 112 stakes; while 
the bettor on Zero, who would have lost 6 per cent. of his stakes 
would yet have lost only eleven altogether. Evidently, then, the 
chances right themselves in the long run in proportion only, while 
the actual variation (gain or loss) increases as the series is pro- 
longed, a conclusion to which we had already been led by abstract 
reasoning. 

But another element enters into this series of ventures which 
was wanting in our consideration of hypothetical heads and tails— 
the profit of the bank. Now this is the most important of all 
considerations at roulette. 

Suppose A, a gambler, bets on Rouge; he wins 3,392 times and 
loses 3,504 times, thus suffering a loss of 112 stakes. But he also 
loses half a stake every time Zero appears, and Zero appeared 
180 times. His total loss, therefore, is 112+90=202 stakes. If 
A bets on Noire he wins 8,504—3,392=112 stakes, and loses 90 to 
the bank, thus winning altogether 22 stakes. Now here we have the 
practical significance of the bank’s percentage brought into strong 
relief. That percentage on bets on the colours is 1°35, and had it 
not happened that the difference between the total number of Rouges 
and Noires was greater than 1°35 per cent. (it was 1°62 per cent.), 
A would have lost whether he had backed Rouge or backed Noire. 
If he could have prophesied that the variation from equality of 
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Rouges and Noires would have been more than 1°35 per cent., and 
that such variation would have been in favour of Rouge, he might 
have won 22 stakes; but as he could not know this, his position 
before deciding whether to back Rouge or Noire was that of a 
gambler who, if he guessed correctly, would win 22 stakes, but if 
he guessed wrongly, would lose 202. We may assume from the 
fact that A is a gambler that he is not an individual of great in- 
tellectual calibre, but surely even a gambler would pause before 
laying odds of nine to one on his power of prophesying whether 
Rouge or Noire will appear oftener in a series of 7,000 ventures. 
Surely even a gambler can see that where such results as these 
are probable—more probable than any other results—it is mad- 
ness to stake money at roulette. 

To show that similar results are probable in a series of similar 
length, we have only to appeal to the gambler’s favourite formula, 
that ‘‘ the chances right themselves in the long run.” This has 
already been shown to be true only of proportional righting; being 
true in that sense, it follows that, in a series of as much as 
7,000 ventures, the proportional variation from equality in Rouges 
and Noires will always be small, and therefore that, whether a 
gambler backs Rouge or Noire, the probability is that if he wins 
he wins only a small sum, whilst if he loses he loses a large one. 
But if he continues his wagers beyond 7,000 ventures, the pro- 
bability is that he will lose in any event. Taking my next two 
copies of Le Monaco in order of date, I get the result of 7,422 
additional ventures, which, added to the previous 7,076, give me a 
series of 14,498 ventures. This series resulted in 7,042 Rouges, 
7,103 Noires, and 353 Zeros. If A had backed Rouge he would 
have lost 7,103—7,042=61 stakes, and also half a stake for each 
of the 353 Zeros, making his total loss 61+1763=2374 stakes. 
If he had backed Noire he would have won 7,103 —7,042=61 stakes, 
but lost 1763, or a total loss of 115} stakes. The chances have 
righted themselves to such an extent that A cannot win, his only 
two alternatives being either to lose 1154 stakes or to lose 2374 
stakes. He loses because the excess of appearances of one colour 
over the other is only 61, whilst half the total appearances of Zero 
is 1764. Hence the doctrine that the chances right themselves in 
proportion in the long run, far from affording a plausible excuse 
for gambling at roulette, is the strongest argument against it; 
for when the righting has taken place, it is not merely probable, 
but quite certain, that the gambler must have lost. 

The series of 37,691 results which Le Monaco gives me is large 
enough to afford reliable data for deciding whether experience does 
show that when one colour has appeared once or several times 
in succession, the other colour then is more likely to appear. 
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Taking the first 7,076 ventures, I find that (omitting Zero) 898 

times Rouge was followed after one appearance by a Noire, and 

that 891 times it was followed by another Rouge; but that these 

1,789 single appearances were followed, before either another Rouge 
or another Noire had appeared, on 41 occasions, by a Zero. Suppose 

A were to bet against one Rouge being followed by another, he 

would have won 898—891 or 7 stakes; but he would have lost 41 

half-stakes, which would leave him a total loser of 133 stakes. 

If he had bet that one Rouge would be followed by another, he 

would have lost 7+204 or 2734 stakes. Here again the bank’s 

percentage of Zeros converts the small gain of a lucky gambler into 

a small loss, and increases the small loss of an unlucky gambler 

into a larger loss. 

But putting aside, for a moment, the bank’s percentage, it is to 
be observed that one appearance of Rouge was followed on seven 
more occasions by Noire than by Rouge. A gambler may perhaps 
consider this as satisfactory proof of his assertion that an appear- 
ance .of one colour once or oftener makes the other colour probable 
at the next venture; he may fancy, perhaps, that while the 
influence which one Rouge is able to bear upon the future is small, 
the combined influence of several Rouges in succession would be 
great, and therefore that when, for instance, five Rouges have 
appeared in succession the probability is very great that the sixth 
venture will result in a Noire. Le Monaco will prove him wrong. 
Taking the next eight copies of that journal (in order of date) I 
find that out of 30,615 ventures there were 675 series of five suc- 
cessive appearances of one colour; and that the sixth venture 
gave on 833 occasions a change of the colour, but on 342 occa- 
sions a continuation of the same one. Now it is hardly possible 
that if there had been a very strong probability in favour of the 
sixth venture exhibiting a change of the colour, out of 675 trials. 
we should have found no evidence of it whatever. The fact is, of 
course, that the probability of Rouge or Noire is always equal, no. 
matter what series of one or the other may have preceded ; and thus 
the 675 series of one colour five times in succession were followed 
almost exactly half that number of times by the same colour, and 
the other half by the other colour, which shows that their relative 
probability had not in the least been affected by what had gone 
before. 

Nor is there any greater probability of Noire appearing after a 
succession of 500 Rouges than there is of its appearing after five 
Rouges, or one Rouge, or after any other result or results. The 
probability against any particular series of 501 ventures recording 
nothing but Rouges is stupendous; but when 500 Rouges have 
already appeared in succession, then the result of the next venture. 
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is not in any way affected by that fact, but is as likely to be 
another Rouge as a Noire. 

Another method of showing that it is a fallacy to suppose that 
when Rouge has appeared several times in succession there is a 
greater probability of the next venture resulting in a Noire than 
in a Rouge, is to carry this reasoning out over a large number of 
ventures. The gambler who bets against Rouge appearing again 
after one has already appeared, must believe that his chance of 
winning is greater than the 1°35 percentage which goes to the 
bank. Despising as he does this percentage when it is against 
him, it is hardly possible that he would bet systematically on any 
system which would be worth less than that to him. If he is to 
have a percentage in his favour, over and above what the bank 
gets from him, of not less than 1°35, the probability in favour of 
any result which he may back must not be less than 2°7. (It may 
here be remarked that whenever a gambler accepts the wager 
offered him by the bank, whenever he bets at all, he inevitably 
lays odds of more than 1°35 per cent. on himself.) Assuming, 
then, that the probability of Noire following one Rouge is not 
more than 2°7 per cent., the probability of Noire appearing after 
two Rouges in succession is about twice as much, and after three 
Rouges it is still more. Now this progression if carried very far 
will bring us to a practical certainty. For instance, the probability 
that 800 Rouges in succession would be followed at the 301st 
venture by a Noire would amount to as much as eleven millions to 
one. At whata result have we arrived! The extremely delicate 
machinery of the roulette table, so craftily balanced that it is 
impossible for any person to set it in motion with such nicety as 
to be able, at will, to produce any specified result, has suddenly 
become bewitched. From being a mere piece of machinery 
obedient to the minutest variations in the physical forces to which 
it is from time to time subjected, it has suddenly become a super- 
natural power with a will of its own which no human agency can 
thwart, no matter who sets in motion, no matter what velocity is 
imparted to the wheel in one direction and to the ball in the other. 
If, as may well happen, these velocities are such as would, on any 
other occasion, have resulted in Rouge, this uncanny machine will, 
of its own volition, upset all the laws of physics and record a 
Noire in spite of them! Surely here we have a reductio ad 
absurdum. And we have also a contradiction in terms ; for to say 
that in matters of chance the result of a single venture can ever 
be a certainty, is to show conclusively that that venture was not 
affected by chance at all. 

The considerations above advanced lead inevitably to the 
conclusion that the theory upon which all “systems” of gambling 
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are based, viz. that a gambler may, by watching the course of 
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events at roulette, select any venture, or series of ventures, which 
will give him a greater probability of winning than he would have 
if he cast his stakes upon the table at haphazard, is not defensible 


on the ground either of reason or experience; that those who 


support this theory must believe that in matters of chance a past 
event affects a future one; and that this latter belief is a super- 


stition as gross as any that either mediwval history or modern 


barbarism could furnish. It isa pure superstition. Yet, although 
we are now near the end of a century which is believed to be, 


above everything, materialist, this superstition still has sway over 


the majority of all the people of this earth, nay, even over the 
majority of the educated citizens of civilized communities. Abolish 
this superstition, and you do much to abolish gambling. All those 
who gamble do so by reason of its influence. Those who have 
realized that to gamble is to be controlled by superstition do not 
gamble. For who would gamble at roulette if he were not 
supported by the belief that he could so arrange his bets as to 
have a prospect of winning? Who would accept the wagers 
offered him by the bank if he knew that the odds were persistently 
against him, and that such wagers were, in fact, unfair? Who 
would indulge in a series of wagers if he knew that, had he the 
wealth of Croesus, he would infallibly lose it all if he were to 
wager a very large number of times, and that.every additional 
wager increases the probability that he will lose? Some there 
would be, no doubt. The world will not soon be free from the 
vice of gambling, or from any other vice. But it can hardly be 
doubted that, when the folly of gambling is more clearly recognized, 
indulgence in that vice will become less general, and that, in 
gambling, as in all other matters, knowledge must eventually 
triumph over ignorance. 


Norwoop Youne. 


THE EIGHT-HOURS MOVEMENT. 


THE great concourse of people brought together in Hyde Park in 
the spring, and the necessities of political agitators and Party men, 
render it only too clear that what is known as “the eight-hours 
movement ”’ will shortly be brought within the range of so-called 
‘* practical politics.” The threatened strikes in the mining trade 
and in the printing business, raising this very issue, will certainly 
accelerate the process. The ambiguous utterances of Mr. Glad- 
stone, in Lloyd’s Newspaper, on 4th May, cast a lurid light on 
the prospect, warning the country that that enthusiastic politician 
is prepared to lend the scheme his benevolent support. When a 
politician of Mr. Gladstone’s popularity inclines to advocate a 
demand, it becomes absolutely essential for sober-minded citizens 
to come to some understanding as to what that demand really is, 
and what it involves. 

Before offering my views on the subject it is needful that the 
opportunities I have had of forming those views should be briefly 
stated. Their value is to be measured by the fact that I have been 
for forty years engaged in practical business, both as a workman 
myself, and as an employer of labour. I began life asa boy under 
the old-fashioned long-hours system, before short time, Saturday 
half-holidays, bank holidays, &c., were even thought of. During 
the changes occasioned by these ‘‘ ameliorations,” I had to operate 
as a common artizan, and therefore experienced in my own person 
all the effects which those changes brought about. Necessarily the 
thoughts, the fears, the hopes, the dangers, and the subordination 
of the artizan’s life, have been ground into my very nature. I 
know how the workman thinks, and how he feels, for his thoughts 
have been before me as a daily book, and his feelings for long 
years have been mine also. For the last twelve years I have been 
in the position of a rather large employer of labour, and have, 
therefore, had full experience of the difficulties of the capitalist, 
the impulses which influence him, and I know well where he feels 
the shoe pinch. It seems to me that opinions formed during the 
course of such a life cannot be without interest when the eight- 
hours movement is under discussion. 
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Briefly stated, the demand is that an Act of Parliament should 
forbid employers to exact more than eight hours labour per day 
from any single workman. The rapid development of trade and 
manufacture caused by the acquisition of India, the long war with 
France, the crowning victory at Waterloo, and the establishment 
and extension of colonial possessions, brought in its train long 
hours of labour for workmen, and the employment of women and 
children in works to an unprecedented extent. This was still 
further stimulated by the use of steam, and the consequent deve- 
lopments of mechanical power. Every pair of hands that could 
work had a value, and were eagerly sought for and employed; and 
this brought about the state of things which the Factory Acts were 
designed to remedy. The accounts of the demoralizing conditions 
under which factory hands laboured awakened extraordinary sym- 
pathy, and the country benevolently committed itself to a course 
of arbitrary interferences with trade, which, whatever may have 
been their other results, have been actively instrumental in the 
genesis of the sweating system. 

The eight-hours movement, if ever realized, will be another and 
more extravagant interference; and it is one of those conceptions 
of generous narrow-mindedness which catch the imagination of 
the uninformed by their theoretical excellences. It could have 
originated only in minds unfamiliar with the real operations of 
business, and would most naturally be unthinkingly adopted by the 
artizan class in general. No doubt it would be theoretically admi- 
rable if every artizan in the kingdom were to work for eight hours 
to earn his maintenance, and to have eight hours daily leisure for 
mental and moral improvement and bodily recreation, and were to 
slumber the remaining eight hours in clean, well-furnished apart- 
ments, properly ventilated, and fitted with every desirable sanitary 
appliance. Nobody would begrudge the artizan any comforts that 
he might enjoy ; only he must come to understand that he has no 
right to take his comforts by violence from the labour of other 
people. Yet this is precisely what his ‘‘ friends” teach him to do. 
He is encouraged to do as little as ever he can in the way of work ; 
and to combine in masses so as to extort by threats and violence 
the price of more than he has earned. He is taught to demand 
higher and higher remuneration on the ground of asserted ‘‘im- 
provements in trade’; that is to say, he claims to be entitled to an 
“‘ unearned increment,” the very right which he refuses to concede 
to the moneyed classes. 

Every business-man knows that it is only the lowest forms of 
labour which admit of being worked on the eight-hours system. 
Any man can carry a load, or drive a rivet, or haul at a rope, or 


swing ahammer. There are also some rough kinds of bricklaying, 
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carpentry, mining, or smith’s work, that can, without much in- 
convenience be taken up at almost any moment by relays of men.* 
But these are precisely the kinds of work in which very little over- 
time or extra work is exacted. When it is needed, it arises from 
the necessity of completing contracts within specified times. The 
terms of the contract are known, and relays of men are previously 
arranged for, in exactly the way in which the eight-hours agitators 
desire. In short, common sense is already doing, wherever it is 
practicable, the very thing they wish to have done in all cases 
without regard to consequences. 

Overtime is exacted, and is unavoidable, in cases of sudden 
demand for the completion of skilled work which cannot be taken 
up by relays of men. For example, skilled artizans are working 
“to stock,” when their employer suddenly gets an order for a dozen 
or two of his articles, if he can deliver them, say, next day. Three 
or four extra hours labour on the part of his men will accomplish 
the task. In such cases, and they form a large proportion of the 
whole, the relay system is out of the question. There is no time 
to get the relay of skilled labour: one man, too, cannot take up 
another man’s work at a moment’s notice. A man has to work 
several days at a shop before he is of much use to himself or to 
anyone else. He does not know where to find the various kinds of 
materials, or the appliances, nor the nature of the work done in 
the place. Strange as it may appear to the uninitiated, it is 
nevertheless the fact that scarcely any two houses in even the 
same trade carry on their business in the same manner. It would 
take more time to explain to a fresh man the work required on an 
unfinished article than the three or four hours in which it has to 
be completed. Another point has also to be taken into account, 
and that is the practical impossibility of adjusting the relative 
proportions of pay to be given to’each workman. It is customary 
to pay a certain sum for the construction of an article; and the 
difficulties in settling the relative proportions of this sum in the 
cases contemplated would be well-nigh insuperable. Again, there 
are some kinds of work, notably that of printing, in which it is 
simply impossible to work the relay system. The eight-hours pro- ~ 
posal in that case is simply a demand that the work in ordinary 
printing-offices should cease after eight hours labour. Now it is 
the business in which the impossibility of the relay system is com- 
plete which is most liable to over-work. The parts of the printer’s 
business which admit of the relay system are already worked in 
that manner; and thus we come to what might have been ex- 

* In cases where ten hours pay is demanded for eight hours work, the question is 


really one of wages, not of hours of work. I am dealing in this paper with the 
proposed restriction of the hours of labour. 
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pected, viz., that employers of labour are already, in their own 
interests, reducing over-work to its narrowest practicable limits. 
An attempt to force on an unnatural extension of the system 
could only end in a general disorganization of business, and the 
ultimate evasion of the law by some new method of conducting 
trade. An employer would be confronted with the fact that it 
would be no longer possible for him to carry on his business 
profitably in the altered state of the law, and he would accord- 
ingly be driven to divest himself of responsibility. An amazing 
development of the sweating system would be one certain result ; 
and, no doubt, the unexhausted wit of man would devise other 
expedients equally efficacious. The Legislature should bear in 
mind that the limit of exaction has pretty well been reached ; for 
the employment of labour is already a very hazardous undertaking 
in the face of the many Acts of Parliament “breathing out 
threatenings”’ against the daring capitalist. The various Factory 
Acts, which extended useful provisions to trades to which they are 
inapplicable, potently assisted the sweating system into existence 
in its present mild form. Continuance in the same course of 
hectoring is not likely to improve matters. No law can make the 
sweating system illegal. The only law which could effect that 
would be one that would prohibit the entire trade of the country ; 
for it would have to forbid any one man to manufacture an article 
or todo any work for any other man, under any circumstances 
whatever. The sweating system is simply the giving out of work 
to be done at home instead of in factories; the distribution being 
effected by intermediaries,* who get the work done in the cheapest 
ways known to them. By giving out the work the manufacturer 
divests himself of the responsibility, or lessens the responsibility, 
of keeping a factory, and evades the pains, penalties, and petty 
interferences of the various Acts of Parliament. Voila tout / 
Another self-evident fact is never recognized by enthusiastic 
theorists, and that fact is, that no law can make an idle man 
industrious or an industrious man idle. The real remedy for the 
ills of the humbler classes is to be found in industry and prudence; 
and no Act of Parliament to shorten the hours of labour can 
create or restrain those remedial virtues. An eight-hours Act 
would give to an idle man a legalized period in which to be lazy ; 
but it could not enhance his prosperity in the slightest conceivable 
way. He would do eight hours work when he got it, and would 
receive eight hours pay for it, and “loaf” about the rest of the 
time as before. So far from improving his position such an Act 
would prevent him from earning a little extra money when an 


* The prohibition of intermediaries is, also, impossible; for that would forbid an 
employer to use a manager, agent, or subordinate, in the distribution of work. 
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industrious fit came on him. There are tens of thousands of 
habitually indolent workmen who are occasionally subject to fits of 
industry, during which they recover a great part of their previous 
losses. An eight-hours Act would forbid them to do so; and 
would convert every temporary loss from whatever cause into a 
permanent deprivation. Every day’s pay lost would be a day’s 
pay struck from the life of an individual; for he could never 
recoup the loss. 

While such an Act would thus inevitably increase the poverty 
of the fitfully industrious poor, it would have no effect in restrain- 
ing the industry of the really industrious. Now the great argu- 
ment of the Trades-Union eight-hour advocates is that the 
ravenous capacity for work of some men indents unfairly on the 
general stock of labour in the country, and leaves too little for 
the general crowd. It is argued that if all workmen were reduced 
to eight hours labour, then one man could not, by working 
sixteen hours, deprive another man of work altogether. But 
what is to prevent a man from working eight hours for an em- 
ployer, and then working another eight hours at home on his own 
account? What can restrain a man from making a table in the 
day-time for an employer, and another table for himself in the 
evening ?* ‘The lighter expenses and freedom from legal exac- 
tions in the case of home-labour would enable the home-worker to. 
under-sell his employer. I would ask any fair-minded man 
whether it would be beneficent or honest legislation to compel an 
employer to shorten the hours of labour, in order to allow his men 
the opportunity of manufacturing at home, and under-selling him 
in the market? Even at the present time a large number of in- 
dustrious men do extra work at home to secure extra comforts. 
There cannot be the slightest doubt that every industrious man, 
would immediately utilize the time placed at his service, for the 
purpose of earning more money. Extra home-labour is not now 


systematic because of the liability to work over-time. The moment. 


the Legislature decreed over-time to be illegal, industrious men 


would organize their home-labour and take contracts with perfect. 


confidence.t Personally I have no objection to their doing so; I 


* It is, of course, immaterial to the main argument whether he work in the evening 
at his own trade or do any other kind of work. 

+ The “ Commonwealth” at Bolton is a case very much in point. There a party- 
of Socialists started works of their own about three years ago, the men continuing 
at their ordinary occupations during the day-time, but resorting to their private work- 
shop in the evening. Their endeavour is to make every article which their members 
require, and thus to avoid dealing with the outside world. The little fraternity of 


industrious enthusiasts has, of course, prospered greatly; and ought to continue to. 


enjoy exceptional prosperity, as long as it has the outside world as a limitless reserve. 
of strength and as an absorbent of all waste. 
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would favour the interests of the industrious by every reasonable 
means. But what becomes of the argument about indenting on 
the general stock of labour? A man indents just as much on 
that general stock by his home-work as by his factory-work. The 
eight-hours system would not give one atom more work to the 
indolent section, for the industrious man would still do as much 
work as he could get. 

This is the practical view of the matter, which theorists per- 
sistently ignore. An industrious man, whether he be capitalist 
or labourer, will do as much work as he can, in despite of any law 
which may be devised to restrain his ardour; and a lazy man will 
be lazy still, no matter what facilities may be offered to him for the 
improvement of his position. The ordinary workman works just 
to maintain himself, and his chief care is to maintain himself by 
the least effective amount of exertion. The ordinary workman is 
simply deficient in the desire for self-improvement; and the 
facilities he asks for are intended only to make the task of 
maintenance a little easier. 

Notwithstanding all the outcry that has been made ever since 
labour has been carried on in the world, an industrious man of 
average sense can still get a fairly good living. Iam here laying 
down the rule, as bearing on legislation; for Acts of Parliament 
cannot be made for individual cases of hardship. We come, in 
short, to the plain fact that the poor are poor from mental, 
physical, or moral incapacity; and no Acts of Parliament, or 
restrictions on trade, can have the least beneficial effect on these 
disabilities. Whether pay be increased, or the hours of labour 
diminished, the ultimate result will be the same; for the poor 
will always, by choice, live on the limits of existence. 

The advocates of the eight-hours movement do not seem to have 
fixed the limit for restriction. If the labourer is to be stopped 
after eight hours of work, what is to be done with the ganger, 
the overseer, the manager, or the employer himself? Is the 
brain-labourer to be allowed to indent on the available stock of 
work, while the hand-labourer is to be restrained? Is it possible 
that the hand-labourer will put himself to trouble and expense in 
order to place himself at a disadvantage in the struggle for life? 
Yet that is precisely what they are doing by their thoughtless 
agitation for imposing disabilities on their own efforts. 

The fallacy underlying all the interferences with trade for the 
last half-century is the notion that something may be got for 
nothing ; but Ez nihilo nihil fit is still the adamantine truth. Both 
Legislators and Strikers have endeavoured to take something from 
the employer and give it to the labourer. The result has, of 
course, been disappointing to the experimentalists; for the 
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labourer has always had to give, in exchange for his acquired 
comforts, the extra labour which has to pay for them. Those who 
are old enough to remember the ante-amelioration period know 
well that shorter hours and higher pay have been amply compen- 
sated by closer work and more restrictions. Nor are employers to 
be blamed for this state of things; for it arises from the operation 
of natural causes, which no power can prevent. As long as an 
antagonistic spirit is fostered by trade-unionism and strikes, so 
long will brain and muscle continue a selfish struggle, in every 
stage of which mere labour always has been, and always must be, 
the defeated party. Temporary triumphs may result from surprises 
and momentary unpreparedness ; but the thinkers speedily regain 
the ascendancy, and even win advantages from apparent defeats. 
The proof of this is found in the patent facts that the labourer is 
now no better off than he was half a century ago,* while employers 
of labour still continue to make fortunes. Such is the inevitable 
result of a struggle for the mastery between brain and muscle. 

I shall, of course, be asked how I expect hand-labourers to 
secure a larger amount of profit on their work. My reply is, They 
must imitate the practice of their employers; that is to say, they 
must improve their processes. Hand-labourers act on the assump- 
tion that it is theirs to learn as little of their respective trades as 
will enable them to get a ‘“‘situation,” and then to clamour for 
more and more pay. Such foolish conduct as that would bring 
their employers to beggary, instead of prosperity ; and they should 
not be surprised to find it operate in a similar way in their own 
case. On the other hand, if artizans were taught that the only 
effectual method of securing beiter remuneration is to improve 
the quality of their labour, to improve their economic habits, and 
to exercise the forethought and prudence which their employers 
practise, they would find that capital and labour would become a 
friendly brotherhood. The employer is as much benefited by the 
intellectual and moral improvement of the artizan as the man 
himself; but no more. It is not fair, therefore, to throw the task 
of ameliorating the condition of the workman on the employer 
alone, by exactions of time and money. These exactions are in the 
nature of doles, extorted by violence instead of being given by 
charity ; but, as is well known, doles aggravate an evil, rather 
than mitigate it. The real remedy in all such cases is the 
improvement of the individual. It is no reply to this remark to 
assert that the reduction of the day’s work to eight hours would 
give the time for the desired improvement; because the improve- 

* Any improvements in his general condition have arisen from social changes, and 


the general advance of the country, in which the employer, and all other sections of 
the community, have participated. 
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ment required is an improvement in work itself, and a reduction of 
hours would mean a reduction of the opportunities for improve- 
ment. Furthermore, the reduction in the hours of work is 
claimed for relaxation, and would undoubtedly be so used in the 
majority of cases ; besides it comes at the wrong time of life. The 
period for real improvement are the years between fifteen and 
thirty; and that is the period of life which the majority of 
workmen habitually waste. That is the time which his “ friends” 
have taught him to devote to cricket, boating, concerts, “ drinks,” 
and other amusements. During the time that he ought to be 
acquiring a good knowledge of his business, and laying the 
foundation of a successful life, his mind is diverted by a succession 
of frivolities, and his money is frittered away in silly attempts to 
imitate the amusements of those who have more money than wit.* 
When the real cares which a too often thoughtless marriage entail 
begin to confront the workman he is about thirty years of age, 
with an inferior knowledge of his business, and not a sovereign of 
capital to fall back upon. The pleasures are then perforce resigned 
with a sigh, and the struggle for life begins. After such a training 
success is hopeless; there remains nothing but blundering toil in 
the humblest branches of trade while health and strength may 
happen to last, with the certainty that, as these fail, still lower 
depths of dependence will be reached. Of what possible use can 
two hours leisure a day be to a man with no knowledge of his 
trade, no interest in his work, and no ambition in his heart? If 
he possessed these qualifications in even a moderate degree he 
would already be a man prized by some employer, who would have 
voluntarily raised him above discontent. 

Capital and Labour are the rich and poor children of the com- 
mon parent Civilization. The one child, by intelligence, industry, 
frugality, and prudence, becomes richer and richer; the other 
child, by the reverse of these characteristics, becomes poorer and 
poorer. In private life, no one expects the negligent members of 
a family to become permanently improved by gifts from thrifty 
relatives ; on the contrary, everyone urges the thriftless to make 
himself independent by laudable exertion. But no one gives such 
counsel to the labouring poor. They are deluded into believing 
that they already possess all the essentials of sovereignty, their 
prescience is extolled, they are accounted the leaders in reform, 
the originators of all coming excellences, ‘‘ the great heart of the 
people” is held up to admiration, while the more successful 
toilers are denounced as narrow-minded tyrants. In Lloyd’s News- 

* What I say here must not be understood to deprecate reasonable enjoyment and 


relaxation ; but only those extravagant forms of it which divert the minds of young 
men from the serious work of life. 
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paper of May 4th, Mr. Gladstone penned the following flattery :— 
“The matured convictions of the country proceed largely from the 
masses. . . . I conceive that, in our recent history, the judgment 
of the masses has, upon the whole, been more generous and just 
than the judgment of the leisured classes.’”’ Such absurd teach- 
ing as this inevitably confirms the ignorant in their ignorance ; 
for they find that people who ought to know better offer the incense 
of flattery to their incompetence. The deluded labourer has, as a 
consequence, come to think himself the arbiter of society, the 
*‘ working man,” the ‘‘ only real producer,” the industrious toiler 
supporting the fabric of the realm, who is, however, defrauded of 
his just reward by scheming idlers. Mr. Gladstone of course 
applies more delicate flattery, and tempers it with gentle counsel, 
which may afterwards be levated, as required; but which is, for 
the time, disregarded by the gratified simpletons to whom it is 
addressed. His words, towards the end of the article alluded to, 
are :—‘“‘ I make bold to express my hope that they [the labourers] 
will more and more regard, not the terms of their contract only, 
but also excellence of work considered in itself, and for its own 
sake, as a thing greatly to be desired, and highly fruitful of future 
advantage. Apart from the agreement with the employer, each 
man should have a contract with himself, always and in all things, 
to do the very best he can.” The value of this suggestive hope is, 
however, destroyed by the flattery and sophistries by which it is 
preceded. In plain language, the article means that the artizan 
should endeavour to deserve more, instead of merely combining to 
exact more. A real friend to the workman would tell him in lan- 
guage which he can understand, that labour, like capital, must be 
prudently invested and industriously worked, if the best return for 
it is to be secured. This is what Mr. Gladstone’s remarks amount 
to from beginning to end; but I doubt whether a single reader of 
Lloyd’s Newspaper has detected the sub-current of meaning which 
flows under the dexterously constructed sentences. 

Mr. Gladstone’s words emanated from a plane of thought 
beyond the range of practical business. It is inconceivable that 
any body of men, either masters or workmen, ever could joy in the 
‘excellence of work .... for its own sake”; nor is it even 
desirable that they should. Such creatures would be unpractical 
dreamers, of no use to themselves or to the world at large. Work- 
men are perfectly right in endeavouring to get more money; they 
can properly make that an object of ambition. In the pursuit of 
that object incidental advantages may accrue to themselves and 
to their country ; but. to waste thought on such visionary contin- 
gencies would prove a hindrance rather than a help to social ele- 
vation. I urge workmen to pay more attention to the attainment 
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of skill in their occupations, and to the cultivation of improved 
economic habits, so that they may be able to get more money. It 
is in the power of every man to act in the way I indicate without 
the aid of agitators, strikes, or the eight-hours movement; and 
his doing so will undoubtedly secure for him personally all the 
advantages which trade-unionism only promises. I do not depre- 
cate strikes and agitations from any prejudice against that method 
of procedure. Men have a perfect right to “resign their appoint- 
ments,” either singly or in thousands; and masters have a perfect 
right to shut up their shops when they please. Neither the Legis- 
lature nor the Public have the slightest right to interfere with the 
process. At the same time any master or workman who wishes to 
carry on his business should be fully protected in his right to do 
so. The same principle of law which protects a workman from 
the coercion of his master, should also protect him from the 
coercion of his fellow-workmen. This elementary maxim of civil 
society should be boldly declared by every Government, and 
promptly maintained by all the power of the State, both civil and 
military. My objection to strikes, &c., arises from the fact that 
they never did, and never can, prove beneficial to the workman. 
The eight-hours movement, as I have shown, would operate directly 
to the disadvantage of the wage-class, and could not effect the 
purpose for which it is ostensibly urged. It would stimulate home- 


work to the advantage of the industrious men who at first engaged 
in it; but would end in an extravagant development of the sweating 
system. The loss and misery inevitable in the struggle would fall 
principally on the workman ; and when the point was gained the 
disadvantages would be his also. It is from the kindest feelings 
towards my fellow-workman that I risk his odium by telling him 
truths which self-interested flatterers hide from him. 
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Or the comparatively few Oriental writers who have become well- 
known in Europe, Al-Khayyaém has perhaps been the least fortu- 
nate. Ignored by D’Herbelot, misrepresented and maligned by 
Von Hammer, and made the mouthpiece of a purely modern pes- 
simism by his most successful translator, the shade of the old 
Hakim, were it not long ago well lulled to sleep beneath the ances- 
tral roses, might justly have risen in reproach of a misbelieving 
and unsympathetic generation, which deems itself wiser than the 
children of the Dawn. 

The brilliant paraphrase of Edward Fitzgerald has made the 
name of ‘Umar somewhat of a household word. As an English 
poem it is so nearly faultless that, for those to whom its haunting 
music has been a companion of years, to balance calmly its merits 
and defects would be no easy task. But when we compare it with 
the original, we are surprised to find how much of the English 
version is original too. And this is not all the indictment. 
I traduttori traditori, runs the Italian proverb, and rarely could it 
find an apter illustration than the case in point. Among a con- 
siderable section of his Oriental readers, as in the parallel case of 
Hafiz, and, since Von Hammer’s time, in Europe generally, ‘Umar 
has had to bear the character of a poetic blacksheep. Following in 
the track of the author of the Geschichte der schinen Redekiinste 
Persiens, the translator, while investing his subject with a beauty 
of rhythm and phrase that reminds us rather of the Laureate than 
of any Eastern songster, throws the sceptical side of ‘Umar’s genius 
into still darker shadow, so that the vacillating doubt and despon- 
dency of the Persian grow in his hands a pean of passionate denial 
and defiance. It would, however, be unfair to contend that for 
this there is positively no warrant in the original. Lawless and 
uncertain thoughts occur, but they seem rather to be thrown out at 
random, stray sparks from the furnace of a fiery spirit ill at ease 
with itself, than parts of a deliberate system of Heinesque mockery 
or of Byronic scorn. Phrases scattered here and there throughout 
the Rubé‘iyét are given an emphasis and used in a sequence their 
author would probably have been the first to disown. Indeed, at 
the outset it would have been better—pace the Calcutta Reviewer, 
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to whom we owe a debt of gratitude for his delightful biographical 
sketch—to have taken ‘Umar’s as a mind of the Horatian rather 
than of the Lucretian order, for system of all things is what is 
least conspicuous in the kaleidoscopic pages of the Rubda‘iydt. Well 
does Mr. Whinfield, his English editor, say (Pref. xxix.), with re- 
ference to the philosophic kinship of the poet, ‘‘ the parallel often 
sought to be traced between him and Lucretius has no existence. 
Whatever he was, he was not an Atheist. To him, as to other 
Muhammadans of his time, to deny the existence of the Deity 
would seem to be tantamount to denying the existence of the world 
and of himself.” 

It must be borne in mind that Al-Khayyam, if the bulk of what 
has come down to us as his be genuine, is a man of many moods, 
That he had been initiated into all the mysteries of Tasawwuf can 
hardly be questioned. Even Mr. Fitzgerald, who rejects the Sufism 
of Hafiz, and 4 fortiori that of ‘Umar, admits ‘‘ some traditional 
presumption ” in favour of this view. And that his powerful and 
original intellect sometimes led him to the threshold of a broader 
truth, faith in which had risen on the basis of an ‘‘ honest doubt ”’ 
which feebler minds so little understood, seems no less certain.* 
Few of his successors ever rose so high. The lighter or looser 
rhymes amid which these passages occur, “ like sparks among the 
stubble,” and whose proximity is due to that odd Eastern fashion 
which ranges poems according to the alphabetic sequence of their 
terminal letters, only serve to heighten by contrast the effect of 
these loftier utterances, which if gathered together would yield 
quite a new conception of ‘Umar’s character and genius.t 


* The words of a powerful though obscure English poet of the seventeenth century 
are here peculiarly applicable. In both temperament and experience, there was much in 
common between the two men. 

Though truth and falsehood be 
Near twins, yet truth a little elder is. 
Be busy to seek her: believe me this, 
He’s not of none, nor worst, that seeks the Best. 
To adore, or scorn an Image, or protest, 
May all be bad. Doubt wisely; in strange way 
To stand inquiring right is not to stray. 

—Donne, 3rd Satire. 

t In Les Quatrains de Khéyam (Paris: 1867), M. Nicolas has collected upwards of 
460 rubd‘iydt, or rather has republished that collection lithographed in Teheran some 
years before. It is, however, only fair to state that Mr. Fitzgerald based his version on 
the very small recuei/ in the Bodleian (MSS. Ouseley, 140), containing several quatrains 
not found in the edition of the Imperial Dragoman, which seems to have appeared just 
too late to be of any practical use to the English poet. The Oxford codex, which, 
scanty as it is, must be admitted to be one of the oldest redactions (it was transcribed 
in 1461), is well represented in Mr. E. H. Whinfield’s scholarly edition of the Ruba‘iyat 
(Triibner, 1883), to which the reader is referred for bibliographical and biographical 
particulars. 
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In the Tarikh ul-Hukamd, a philosophical compendium of great 
value, whose original author, Jamalu’d-din ‘Ali, died not much more 
than a century after ‘Umar, we find an interesting notice of him, 
which, though written from an unfriendly point of view, supports 
our contention that Al-Khayyam’s temper was not purely Pyr- 
rhonic, if indeed it was Pyrrhonic at all. 


‘Umar al-Khayyim, Imim of Khurisan, and the profoundest savant of his time, 
was learned in the science of the Greeks (Yiéndn). He was ever urging the quest of 
the one only Judge by means of the purification of bodily motions and the sublimation 
of the human soul. And he enjoined the zealous study of political science according 
to the principles of the Greek philosophic school. The moderns of the Sffi sect 
have adopted and adapted to their own system the exoteric sense of part of his 
makings, and bring it up for discussion in their assemblies and private gatherings. But 
their esoteric sense consists of axioms of comprehensive religion (shari‘atu ’l-wdsi*) 
and maxims of universal obligation. But since the people of his day reviled him for 
his belief, and exposed to view the secrets he had veiled from them, he feared for his 
blood, and reined in the bridle of his tongue and pen. 

He made the pilgrimage, not from piety, but as the result of a chance rencontre ; 
wherein also he betrayed the secrets of his heart’s ungodliness. When he got to 
Baghdad the men of his own method in ancient science beset him, but he shut on 
them his door with the shutting of compunction and not of companionship (sadda ’n- 
nddimi ld sadda ’n-nadimi). And he returned from the Hajj unto his city, to repair 
morning and evening to the place cf worship, concealing his secret thoughts; and yet 
they could not but out. He was unparalleled in astronomy and natural philosophy 
(hikmat) and his pre-eminence in these provinces would have passed into a proverb, 
had he only safe-guarded his good name (/au razaga ’l-‘asmata). By him there are 
fugitive verses whose secret sense pierces their veil of concealment, and whose fount of 
conception is troubled by the turbidness of their hidden intent. 

Since my soul is content with an easy enough 

(Tho’ that little sans toil palm nor arm may procure) 
From the turns and reversions of Time it is safe : 

Guard me hand and heart’s aim in my life’s darkest hour. 
In their dizzying whirl hath the heavens not decreed 
That all fortunate stars to disaster should lower ? 

Then patience, O soul, in thy noonday repose: 

Build the base in too close, thou o’ertopplest the tower.* 


It is a remarkable fact that nearly all that is best in the history 
and literature of Persia has come from Khurasin. That highland 
region, whose mountains often rise to an elevation of twelve or 
thirteen thousand feet, seems to have been peculiarly fitted to foster 
a strain of hardy intellectual growth which, grafted on the product 
of the rich soil of historic Iran, was to blossom in strange and 
beautiful fertility. The Bani Barmak, that premier clan of the 
old Guebre aristocracy of Persia, extirpated at one fell swoop by 
the relentless suspicion of the most fortunate of the Khalifs, 
-originated in Khurasin. The Ahlu ’s-Saman, the nursing fathers 
of Persian letters, traced their ancestry to a like source; and it 
was at the brilliant court of Abi Nasr, lord of Khurasan and 
Transoxiana, that the genius of Master Ridagi, the proto-poet of 


* L’Algebre d’Omar Alkhayydmi, par F. Woepcke (1851), p. 52. 
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modern Iran, was cultivated to an almost phenomenal activity by 
showers of unstinted gold; and here it was that Persia’s loftiest 
and most human singer, the immortal Firdausi, was born. ‘Umar, 
therefore, from his cradle could not but have been breathing a 
poetic air; and his love for his native land is testified by the 
Heimweh which led him, in the full sunshine of imperial favour, 
and at the apex of his scientific fame, to seek retirement for the 
rest of his days at Nishapar. 

One need not linger over the circumstances of ‘Umar’s career, 
which are sufficiently well known. Born about the end of the 
eleventh century’s third decade in a township of Nishapiar, at the 
imperial madrasah of that city he not only received from the Imam 
Muwaffiq, a ‘‘ time-white father’ of eighty or ninety summers, the 
solid foundations of a knowledge of the best science of the time, 
but made in the person of ‘Abdu ’l-Qasim, better known as 
Nizamu ’l-Mulk, the future chancellor of three sultans, and the 
most enlightened administrator of medieval Asia, a friendship 
which was to have a signal effect upon his own fortunes and was 
only to be severed by death. It was the Nizam’s first action, when 
he had attained the supreme power in the State under Alp Arslan 
the Salyak, to offer office to his old schoolfellow ; but ‘Umar, like 
the true sage (Hakim) that he was, requested nothing but a 
modest pension that would suffer him to be true to himself. The 
generous friend made over to him the revenue of his native place, 
and ‘Umar spent the remainder of his peaceful days at Nishapar, 
“busy in winning knowledge of every kind and especially in 
astronomy,” says Nizimu ’l-Mulk himself. One journey of his is 
recorded, when in the splendid reign of Malik Shah he visited 
Marv, and the Sultan lavished praises and honours on his famous 
geometer,* whose labours had effected that rectification of the 
calendar which still holds good in the Muhammadan East, and 
according to Gibbon, or rather Hyde, approaches the correctness 
of the Gregorian style. The snatches of song which have immor- 
talized his name seem to have been his relaxation from the strain 
of professional toil. In this he offers a striking resemblance to 
two of the greatest poets of Europe, Dante and Goethe, to whom 
the pursuit of knowledge was the business of life, and to sing of it 
their recreation. A passionate devotion to natural science is cha- 
racteristic of all three, and in each we see a yearning love of 
human sympathy, and a power of pure and lofty friendship which 
reminds us of ‘‘ the antique world.” 

But from all accounts it seems, as indeed one might gather 

* An algebraic tract, edited by M. Woepcke (Paris, 1851) is the only extant scien- 


tific production of ‘Umar’s. His work seems to have been silently absorbed in that of 
later mathematicians. 
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from his verses, that ‘Umar’s devotion even to science was not 
that of an anchorite. ‘‘ Persian chroniclers tell us,” says M. 
Nicolas, ‘‘that Khayyam was much given to converse and quaff 
with his friends in moonlit evenings on the terrace of his house, 
he seated upon a carpet surrounded by singers and musicians, 
with a Saqi who, cup in hand, offered the wine to all the joyous 
company in turn ;”’ an usage which, with the substitution of the 
crystal decanter for the terra-cotta cruse and the wine-glass for the 
cup of copper, still holds in Persia at the present day. ‘‘ We 
must remember,” says a thoughtful writer* in Fraser for May 1879, 
“‘ that drinking had in the East at that time no vulgar associa- 
tions. Wine-parties were common in the houses of the great men 
and in the courts of the princes. . . . These wine-parties were in 
fact the nurseries of all the intellectual life of the time which was 
unconnected with religion, and did much to counteract the dulness 
of orthodox Muhammadan life.” + 

It has been suggested by Von Hammer that ‘Umar’s flings at 
philosophy were stimulated by envy at the fame and fortune of 
Amir Mi‘izi, who had risen from the position of a sipdhi (‘‘sepoy’’) 
or common soldier, to be the Dichter-kinig, or laureate of Malik 
Shah, and “‘ ever in his favour,” as the historian informs us. This 
singer was a Safi mystic of undoubted sincerity, and, so far as 
can be seen from the specimens given by Von Hammer, held 
opinions not widely differing from those of ‘Umar himself. One 
very characteristic ghazal chants a lofty pantheism in terms well- 
nigh identical with ‘Umar’s own: It might be, indeed, that at 
moments when the doubting, questioning spirit had set in, the 
Khurasani took expressions of his famous contemporary in vain ; 


* Mrs. H. M. Cadell, who was the first in England to draw attention to ‘‘ The true 
‘Omar Khayyam.” 

+ In the Zddu’l-musdfir, a medical treatise written in the latter half of the tenth 
-century by a physician of Kairwain, Abfi Ja‘far by name [he is ranked with Avicenna, 
Averroes, and Rhazes. “ Etudes sur le Zad al Mogafir,” par M. Gustave Dugat, Journal 
Asiatique, III. (1854)], we find a curious corroboration of the view just set forth. “The 
best means of banishing a tendency to melancholy and keeping it from enrooting itself 
in the mind, is to drink (wine) with melody, to be merry with one’s friends, to occupy 
oneself with making and reciting verses, and to contemplate running water, gardens, 
verdure, and sweet fresh faces. . . . Galen saith{that whoso matureth the first must of 
the grape, so that it rejoiceth the sorrowing spirit and reneweth gladness, is a man of 
healing wisdom.” And the learned African goes into much detail concerning the 
virtues of wine and of music, which are like a body and a soul; and their combined 
action as a curative treatment is best seen, he says, ‘‘ when quaffing one seeth seated 
round him agreeable figures whose shape the Creator hath perfected and finished their 
graces, and on whom the soul’s light coruscates in brilliance and beauty . . . and this, 
if possible, should be in the midst of fresh gardens and lawny parterres . . . or, at 
least, in halls carpeted with rose leaves and willow and myrtle and sweet basil which 
maketh the sad heart to rejoice.” With all this, he adds, “let one beware of 
excess.” 
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and, of course, it is not impossible that some personal rivalry be- 
tween the two poets may have existed, although such a feeling 
was alien to the self-contained and independent character of 
the author of the Rubd‘iydt. 

After all, Khayyaém’s mockery is more at the expense of self than 
of others, and his satire is evidently reserved for the pretenders to 
divine knowledge ; ¢.g., in the last quatrain* he says: 

They who an ocean are of virtues and of wit, 
By whose consummate glory are all their fellows lit, 


Out of this obscure slumber find us not a way, 
Tell us an old-wives’ tale t and fall asleep in it. 
Elsewhere he brings out more clearly the cause of his dissatis- 
faction : 
Those who the whole world’s quintessential spirit appear, 
Who wing their contemplation past the crowning sphere, 
For all they know of Thee, are like the heavens themselves: 
Dizzied and in amaze, they bow the head in fear. (120.) 


He shadows forth the remedy in another passage, where also 
man, as the microcosm, is termed the quintessence (khaldsah) of the 
world, and which may help us as a clue to the meaning of many 
of his ambiguous utterances about wine: 

O thou, who art the Kosmos’ quintessential strain, 
For a brief breath let be the worry of loss and gain ; 


Take but one cup from the eternal Saqi,} take, 
And go forever free from the two worlds’ grief and pain. (319.) 
The thought that one draught of the mystic wine, the love- 
potion of the Eternal, induces oblivion alike of natural and super- 
natural hope and fear, is elsewhere expressed under a different 
symbolism : 
In convent and in college,§ synagogue and church, 
Of Hell they live in fear, for Paradise they search ; 
But whoso once hath known the mysteries of God 
Will never let such weeds his soul’s fair field besmirch. (46.) 


And in another quatrain the quietist doctrine is enunciated with 


a still greater boldness : 
Each heart wherein He kneads the leavening light of love, 
Whether a haunter of mosque or synagogue he prove, 
In the great book of love if he his name hath writ 
Is free from Hell and free from Paradise above.|| (60.) 


* No. 464. All the citations are from Nicolas’s Paris edition of 1867. 

t The original is fasdnah, a fable or myth. 

} The phrase ‘‘ Eternal Cupbearer,” is elsewhere (R. 137) used by ‘Umar, and 
occurs in the romance of Antar. 

§ The madrasah, attached to Muhammadan monasteries or mosques. 

|| Jeremy Taylor, in his sermon “On the Mercy of the Divine Judgments,” cites a 
story of St. Ivo going on an embassy to St. Louis, and meeting by the way a grave, 
sad woman, with fire in one hand and water in the other, who, asked what these 
symbols may mean, makes answer: *‘ My purpose is with fire to burn Paradise, and 
with my water to quench the flames of Hell, that men may serve God without the 
incentives of hope and fear, and purely for the love of God.” Vaughan’s Hours with 
the Mystics, vol. ii., p. 201. 
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This conclusion reminds us of the beautiful legend of Abia bin 

Adham, so gracefully and tenderly versified by Leigh Hunt : 

Write me as one that loves his fellow men ; 
but that ‘Umar’s love is rather the divine affection which rounds 
all human brotherhood and charity in its perfect orb. 

The formalism of current orthodoxy seems to have exercised 
the mind of ‘Umar in no little degree, and accounts for much of 
his apparent irreverence. He frequently takes up his parable 
against the Pharisees and hypocrites of his day, and their practice 
of making long prayers arouses his especial dislike. To him, 
the humble hope that trusts and is not afraid, is a truer adora- 
tion than that which clothes itself in the garb of liturgical 
forms : 

They are gone, the travellers, and ne’er a one returns 
To tell of aught beyond the mystic Veil that burns ; 
Thy work were better done by esperance than prayer, 
For without Truth and Hope no prayer a profit earns. (227.) 

The above reads like the recantation of an utterance closing 

in the same rime-cadence, of which it is the perfect antithesis : 


Of all the travellers who tread the long, long way, 
Has one returned for me to ask him news, I pray ? 
Take care lest thou within this little inn of life 

Leave aught on the score of hope ; thou ‘It not re-view the day. (217.) 
In reading the Ruba‘iyat we seem to be spectators of a “ life- 
drama,” a master-spirit’s progress and development through the 
clash and conflict of the eternal Nay and Yea; not less so, though 
less fully expressed, than that of Carlyle in Sartor, Shakspeare 
in the Sonnets, or Tennyson in In Memoriam. When we begin to 
trace our way through the sad jumble of thought produced by the 
alphabetical arrangement of the quatrains, no two of which were 
probably more consecutive than a pair of Greek epigrams, we 
cannot. but be conscious of three dominant moods of mind, if not 
periods of mental development—epicurean, sceptical, mystic. 
Infinite and well-nigh imperceptible are the gradations whereby 
the exhortation to mere physical enjoyment, the joyous and 
thoughtless spirit of youth, pass over into the bitter or sorrowful 
questioning of a soul without God or hope in the world ; and these, 
again, through the self-abasement of conscious sin, into the calm 
and deliberate utterance of trust, or the half-enigmatical rapture 
of one who sees behind the veil. And as every great spirit exists 
no less as the child of his own age than “ for all time,” so we may 
consider ‘Umar’s earlier compositions to have been influenced if 
not inspired by the prevailing fashion of the time, with its princely 
symposiums and feasts of reason, and not a little by the graceful 
wine-songs of Avicenna (d. 1037), in whom also science blossomed 
into poetry; as in his after days, grown wiser by the discipline of 
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intellectual defeat, he became more and more in harmony with 
that profounder cast of thought and feeling which found, a few 
years later, so grand an exponent in Jalalu’d-din of Iconium, and 
an interpreter to the world in Sa‘adi of Shiraz. It is the remark 
of Von Hammer that a sceptical era is followed no less in nations 
than in individuals by a period of mystic devotion and the religious 
revival which is its external token and garb. 

We need not, therefore, be discouraged by the strange ambiguity 
of many of ‘Umar’s utterances, where it seems equally difficult to 
accept the literal or parabolic sense. That a poet may at one 
period of his life use a phrase in the ordinary acceptation which 
in a later development of thought he may employ as a symbol 
of higher things, is not without a notable example in the case of 
Dante, whose human if not sensuous passion, sublimated by the 
fire of bereavement and sorrow, is ultimately refined into a high 
rapture of mystic adoration whose terms are yet the same, though 
in their later tenour, like kindred sounds in Spenser’s enchanted 
forest or the dream-world of Blake, ‘‘ more is meant than meets 
the ear.” 

‘Umar’s wine-epigram is sometimes so dark a saying, that for 
lack of an interpreter we are fain to leave it in its own melodious 
obscurity, not without a shrewd suspicion that he, like other 
powerful minds, is occasionally apt to take pleasure in mystifying 
his hearers, and to send forth his {poetic shafts, dwvavra cvvérocw, 
without very much care as to where and who the “ understanding ”’ 
may be. His friends would hold the key, and that was enough 
for him. 

There is a strange and terribly audacious play of fancy about 
the following, which may or may not be figurative : 

When I am dead, my friends, wash me with vintage rare, 
Wine and the goblet o’er me invoke in lieu of prayer ; 
On Resurrection Day, if ye would seek my lair, 
Look for me ’neath the dust our wine-house portals bear. (7.) 
Elsewhere he recurs to the same thought : 


O my beloved companions, hearten me with wine, 
And make ye ruby red this ambered face of mine ; 
Wash ye with wine my corpse when I am cold and dead, 
And make my coffin wood of timber of the vine. (109.) 
By comparison with the following we get a little light : 
The Kuran, which men use to call ‘‘ the Word sublime,”* 
Not constantly they read, only from time to time ; 
But on the Beaker’s brim is written a verse of light 
Which men forevermore may read in every clime. (11.) 
According to the exoteric (zéhiri) sense, this of course means 
merely that potation is better than devotion, but, as the Teheran 
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Safi pointed out to Nicolas, there is another and an esoteric 
(bétint) which interprets the wine-cup as the world of phenomena, 
brimming with the love of God, and the inscription on the lip the 
apocalypse of Himself in creation, which, unlike the scrolls of 
mortal prophets, is ever open to those unto whose eyes it is given 
to see. 
In another place (196) he gives to the thought, if we may inter- 

pret it in the above sense, a still more mystical expression : 

Drink thou of this: it is the wine of life eterne ; 

Drink ! ’tis the reservoir whence joys of youth ye earn; 

Tis burning like the fire, yet lighteneth our face 

Even like the Water of Life; drink deeply from the urn. 
To this passage there is rather a remarkable parallel in the Jewish- 
Christian apocryphal Book of Esdras (2 Esd. xiv. 39, 40). The 
prophet, watching under the oak-tree for his revelation, has a 
vision of the Lord: ‘ Behold, he reached me a full cup, which 
was full as it were with water, but the colour of it was like fire; 
and I took it and drank; and when I had drunk of it, my heart 
uttered understanding, and wisdom grew in my breast.” 

But whatever we may think of the foregoing, there is surely 

little that is enigmatical about the following : 


On the world’s coquetry, fools, lavish not your coin, 
When all her ways and windings know ye, line by line ; 
Give not unto the wind* this precious life, your own, 
But hasten, seek the Friend, and quickly quaff the Wine. (108.) 


The prevailing thought, however, of those which we would con- 
sider as the earlier quatrains is the brevity of life, and the Hora- 
tian maxim Carpe diem. It is on these, as indeed we might expect 
in a youthful poet, that ‘Umar has chiefly expended the wealth of 
his fancy. A few may be adduced as fair samples of the rest. 

Wake! for the morning breaks, and rends the robe of night; 
Why sorrowful? Rise and quaff the draught of dawn aright ; 


Drain thou the wine, sweetheart, for many a morn shall break, 
And turn her eyes to ours, and ours be lorn of light. (255.) 


The yesterday that ’s gone endeavour to forget, 
And mourn not for to-morrow: ’tis not risen yet ; 

Root not thy hope in aught of things that come and go, 
Be happy now, and fling not life to the winds to fret. (334.) 


A wise man unto me came in my sleep, and said : 
‘‘ From whose sleep ever bloomed the rose of gladness red ? 
Why wilt thou do a thing that’s so the twin of death? 
Drink, for full soon thou It sleep with dust above thy head.” (48.) 


See how the wind of dawn has rent the Rose’s robe, 
How Bulbul by her beauty is filled with joy and love! 
Sit in the Rose’s shade, for many a bloom like this 
Has out o’ the dust arisen and lain with dust above. (370.) 


* We are reminded of the dying words of Nizimu ‘1-Mulk, ‘‘O God, I am passing 
away in the hand of the wind.” 
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Since no one can become a surety for the morrow, 
Rejoice thee now, and clear thy heart of carking sorrow; 

Drink wine i’ the light of wine, for the moon, my Moon, shall look 
For us no more, how oft the heaven she circle thorow. (8.) 


"Tis a sweet day ; the breeze is neither hot nor cold ; 
Soft clouds have laved the dust from every rose’s fold ; 
And to the yellow rose in speech like ours implores 
The nightingale, ‘‘ One draught, and lose thy hue of gold.” (153.) 


Be of good cheer, for chagrin will be infinite ; 
Upon the sphere of heaven stars shall conjoin and smite ; 
The potter’s clay that from thy body kned shall be 
Will build the palace walls where others see the light. (138.) 


Khayyam, Time’s very self ’s ashamed of anyone 
Who in the day of sorrow sits faint-hearted down ; 
Wine do thou quaff in crystal to the lute’s lament 
Or e’er thy crystal bowl be shattered on the stone. (252.) 


Lay in my palm the wine; my heart’s on fire to-day ; 

And, fleet-foot as quicksilver, this life will not stay ; 
Wake! for the smile of Fortune is but as a dream, 

Wake! for the fire of Youth like water flows away. (54.) 


What time her robing purple on her the violet throws, 
And morning breezes ruffle petal-folds of rose, 

Wiser were he who by his silver-breasted love 
Quaffs of the wine and shatters goblet ere he goes. (189.) 


Occasionally, as in his Roman prototype, we catch amid this 
forced gaiety a tone of deeper pathos. 


*T were best we o’er the wine-cup gave our hearts to glee, 
And take light thought of aught that’s gone or come to be; 


And this our soul that ’s lent us, prisoner as it is, 


One moment from the bonds of Intellect set free. (265.) 


Ah, that the scroll of Youth so soon should be uprolled, 
And Pleasure’s springtide freshness wrinkle so and fold! 


That bird of joy whereon is set the name of Youth 


Knows neither how it came nor whither its course must hold. (128.) 


When never a labour of ours has issue to our heart, 
Wherefore should we take thought, whereto our impulse start ? 


So sit we down in sorrow and sigh in our regret, 


‘* Too late, too late, we came, too soon must we depart.” (41.) 


In this wild whirl of time that breeds the base alone, 
Uncounted griefs and pangs bear I till life be done ; 

My heart a rosebud shut i’ the rosiere of the world, 
A blood-red tulip flower in time’s plantation grown. (201.) 


His longing for the sympathy of a kindred spirit—a mahram i raz, 
a confidant of soul-secrets—which is characteristic of all true poets, 
the nec recito cuwiquam nisi amicis of Horace in a deeper sense, finds 
expression again in the following : 


Falcon-like in the world of Mystery have I flown 

In hope to leave this low and reach a loftier zone; 
But for I find not here a soul for confidence, 

I from that door whereby I came again am gone. 


In spite of its distinctly Safi flavour, this quatrain can surely be 
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read in a merely human sense. He has felt for but not yet found 
the eternal Friend, and in his loneliness he yearns for a brother 
man with whom to share his perplexities. 

As with Shakspeare in his middle period—that of Timon and of 
Troilus—there seems to have come a time in ‘Umar’s history when 
the beauty of life was as apples of Sodom, the bitterness of self- 
reproach a very Marah to his soul; a time when he could not 
sing as in the thoughtless days, 

Plant not within thy soul the shoot of Sorrow’s tree, 

The manuscript of joy read unremittingly ; 
for the newly-awakened conscience will not be lulled, and gives 
him no rest. ‘When the thought of my faults presents itself 
before me,” he says, ‘‘ my face flows down with tears that are born 
of my heart of fire.” 


At this wild whirl of Heaven I sorrow evermore, 
And with my own base nature ever am at war ; 
Science avails me not to rise above the world, 
Nor Reason lets me rest where no earth-noises roar. (273.) 


To the reproaches of those who do not understand him, and 
accuse him of moral cowardice, he replies—and the humility of 
his answer is reflected in his style : 

Deem not it is the world whereat I am dismayed, 

Or death and soul’s departure frighten with their shade: 
For that it is a fact, of death have I no fear ; 

Tis that I live not well, whereof I am afraid. (276.) 

In the turmoil of self-accusation and self-excuse he seeks for 
comfort in the doctrine of determinism which he had imbibed from 
childhood, and gives it a characteristic turn. 

That day the Steed of Heaven was saddled for the race, 
Parwin and Mushtari* sprang forth in all their grace, 
In the Divan of Fate was my lot cast also: 
How then should sin be mine, with Destiny in the chase? (110.) 

In his perplexity, he is almost ready to reproach the First 

Cause : 
Thou before Whom the maze of sin is clear to see, 
To him hath ears to hear declare this mystery : 
Foreknowledge absolute ¢ of Sin’s cause to conceive 
In a wise man’s eyes the extreme of ignorance would be. (116.) 

It seems to him that if the nature of sin, its causal power, had 
been present to the Infinite Consciousness, it would never in the 
scheme of creation have been suffered to be—an auticipation, we 
might almost say, of that ‘‘ philosophy of the Unconscious ” which 
has proceeded from the school of Schopenhauer.{ 


* The Pleiads and Jupiter. 

+ Azali = unbeginning, and therefore eternal. 

¢ This theory of the unconsciousness of the First Cause is taught by Plotinus, and 
seems to have been held by Clement of Alexandria, whose Logos is the Consciousness 
of the Father, (Bigg, The Christian Platonists (1886), pp. 10, 54.) 
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Wearied with beating his wings against the bars of this 
insoluble problem, he falls back upon a pathetic remonstrance and 


lament : 
Of clay and water hast Thou kneaded me: what can I? 
Hast woven me of silk and wool 1s be: what can I? 
And every deed I give to life, be it good or ill, 
Was written on my soul by Thy decree: what canI? (268.) 


Al-Khayyam’s final appeal for remission, if we may so regard it, 
is not without an added interest for us as having been the subject 
of one of the most daring inversions in literature. The following 
is a bald reproduction of ‘Umar’s words as they stand in the Teheran 


text : 
O Knower of the secrets of the heart of every man, 
Who in the hour of weakness bear’st the part of every man, 
Accept, O Lord, my penitence, and me forgiveness give, 
Thou who Forgiver and Excuser art of every man. (236.) 


This quatrain, as Mrs. Cadell was the first to point out, is the 
sole known warrant for that startling passage in Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
poem, which has so largely affected our conception of ‘Umar : 

Oh Thou, who Man of baser Earth didst make 
And e’en with Paradise devise the Snake : 


For all the Sin wherewith the Face of Man 
Is blacken’d—Man’s forgiveness give—and take! 


“Khayyam was bold enough at times,” remarks the critic, 
“but we do not think he reached the point of offering God for- 
giveness for man’s sins.” The allusions in the second and third 
lines do not seem to be traceable in any extant text of the 
Ruba‘iyat. 

Let us now examine a few rubd‘iydt of the strictly mystical 
class, that which we would consider characteristic of his later and 
graver years. But between these and the rest there is no hard 
and fast line to be drawn; there is no sudden conversion, but a 
gradually growing conviction of eternal realities, not objectively 
merely, but as existent in the Self, the individual consciousness. 
This reunion of finite with infinite, the Maksad-i-Aqsd, or ‘‘ Utter- 
most Aim” of Sufic devotion, is beautifully figured by Jalal in 
one of his ghazals, as translated most worthily by Mr. Gibb (in 
Appendix to The Book of Sindibad, edited by W. A. Clouston, 
Glasgow, 1884, page 270) : 


If to travel thou canst not avail, then journey to thine own heart, 
And e’en as the ruby mine, be fired by the ray serene. 


O master, journey thou forth, away from thyself to Thyself ; 
For the ore of the mine turns gold by a journey like this, I ween. 


From sourness and bitterness here, to the region of sweetness fare ; 
For that every moon from the light of the sun is with grace beseen. 
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In his own quaint manner Al-Khayyaém gives the thought 
expression : 


While on the path of Hope let no heart pass unknown, 
While on the path of Presence* make a Friend your own; 
A hundred clay and water Ka‘abas are not worth 
One Heart: whereafter seek, and Ka‘abas leave alone. (15.) 


As he rises in the scale of insight, his sympathies widen, and he 
can perceive that to the true believer no faith is alien, and that 
variations and discrepancies of worship, be it sincere, are less of 
kind than of degree; the fairest feature of the mystic school in 
every age. Hinduism, which he typifies by the name pagoda (but- 
kada, or “‘ idol-house’’), and which was in his time the object of un- 
ceasing crusades on the part of Islim, is more than once brought 
by him into honourable prominence, and is made, equally with 
Zoroastrianism and with Christianity, the vehicle of his wider 
hope. 


Pagoda, Ka‘aba, both are temples of true service, 

The bell-pealt is the hymning music of true service ; 
The Mihrab and the Church, the Rosaryt and Cross, 

In truth are one and all but tokens of true service. (30.) 


Elsewhere, by a play upon words not unknown to the Hebrew 
Scriptures, he opposes to the everlasting Light (ni) of Islam the 
eternal Fire (ndér) of Mazdeism—not surely, as Nicolas would have 
us suppose, the “ fire of hell,’’ unless, indeed, there be a lurking 
double entendre, mischievously contrived for those profane ones 
who could or would not distinguish the one from the other—a 
view quite in keeping with what we know of ‘Umar’s character: 

Though our lot be not the roses, yet we have the thorn, 
And there ’s a Fire, although for us no Light be born; 


And there ’s the belfry-chime and Church and Brahma-thread, 
Although no Khankah§ shelter or Darvish dress be worn. (253.) 


This feeling is expressed as boldly in the rubd‘iy (60) where 
he says that the worshipper, whether he be Jew or Muslim, if 
only his name is written in God’s great book of Love (6 yap @eds dydary 
éort), is freed alike from the gross pains and the grosser pleasures 
of the popular hell and paradise; a sentiment strangely in oppo- 
sition to the recorded injunction of Muhammad, “ Spare not the 
synagogue of Satan.” That spiritual liberty, whose correlative 


* Niydz (Hope or Aspiration) and Hazir (Presence, the Beatific Vision), are, respec- 
tively, the second and penultimate stages of the Turig or Way of Perfection, of which 
the fourth and last is Hagigat (Truth=God)—absolute absorption into the Divi ne 
essence, or Nirvana. 

+ Nakis=the tepa €dXa of the Eastern Church. 
t Tasbih=the bead-roll of the names of Allah, for the purpose of praise (subh). 
§ A Muhammadan monastery. 
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in the moral sphere is the airdpxea of Epictetus * and Antonine, is 
the object of his earnest longing. If haply he may find it? 
The heart that Isolation’s fulness doth not own 
Is helpless, daily mate of her own penitent moan: 
How shall true joy be hers, except the soul is free ? 
All else, whate’er it be, is root of grief alone. (97.) 

Like Sir Henry Wotton, he can picture to himself the blissful 
state of the man who is “ lord of himself though not of lands, and 
having nothing yet hath all.” Indeed, his conception has as much 
a Christian as a Stoic flavour, and recalls the Sermon on the 
Mount as well as the Meditations. 

Happy the heart of him who passes life unknown, 
Who never wore cashmere or lawn or lamb’s-wool gown: 


Who like the Simurgh} wings his flight in highest heaven, 
Who makes not like the owl ’mid ruined worlds his moan. (140.) 


In this world whoso hath but half a loaf of bread, 
And in his breast a refuge where to lay his head, 
Who of no man is slave, who of no manis lord— 
Tell such to live in joy: his world is sweet indeed. (146.) 


All these currents of thought meet and mingle in one harmonious 


outburst of devotion, which is vigorously expressed in Umar’s truest 
style. 


In Faith are two and seventy Worships, great and small, 

But the worship of Thy Love will I choose before them all ; 
What’s Unbelief, Belief, Obedience, or Sin? 

Before Thee, the one Aim, let all pretences fall. (248.) 


Here, in common with the mystics of every school, he seeks to 
solve the riddle of evil by questioning its existence in fact, or by 
assuming it to be merely relative, a shadow which, rightly seen, is 
swallowed up in the fulness of the infinite Light. And to this 
conclusion he must have been helped not a little by the determin- 
istic theology which he had learned from the Imam Muwaffiq, and 
to which he gives, as to every phase of his thought, a characteristic 
expression : 

Limned on creation’s Tablet each and all exists, 
Yet evermore from Good or III the Pencil rests ; 
Allthat is destined must in Justice come to be, 
And vain the wish that yearns, the sorrow that resists. (381.) 

From the belief that good and evil, in our sense of the words, 
are banished from the councils of Eternity, to a denial to moral 
distinctions of anything but a relative existence, was but a step. 


* See, especially, the fine passage on éAevfepia in the Discourses, Book IV. ad 
invt. 

+ “ Silver Bird,” the griffin symbol of celestial wisdom, of whom wonderful stories 
are told. In a debased form the myth survives as the ‘* Roc” of Sindbad. 

t The second and third lines read like a translation of Marcus Aurelius (Comm. IV. 


8, 31): dvOpdrov St pydevds pyre répavvov pyre SoddAov éavrdv Kabords. 
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This most dangerous doctrine, so capable of the corruptio optimi 
pessima, is touched upon by Jami, the last of the great Safi poets, 
in the proem to his exquisite allegory, Salaman and Absil, as a 
prayer that the beatific vision may annihilate his self-identity and 
release bim from the distinction between good and evil, may 
make him, as Mr. Fitzgerald well expresses it in his fine para- 


phrase— 
Self-lost, and conscience-quit of Good and Evil. 


Sometimes ‘Umar’s rapture of contemplation carries him very 
high, and his tone, though not his style, reminds us now of Shelley 
and now of Emerson. Take, for example, the following : 


Thou, Whom the whole world seeks in frenzy and fire of mind, 
Barren alike before Thee are rich and poor mankind ; 

Thou ’rt mingled in all speech, and every ear is deaf, 
Thou ’rt present to all men, and every eye is blind. (204.) 


Sometime to mortal man Thou show’st Thy hidden Face, 
Sometime art manifest in Kosmic form and trace ; 

And this magnificence show’st Thou to Thine own Self, 
For Thou ’rt the Eyes that see, the Visionthey embrace. (443.) 


The Drop to the Sea’s lamenting, ‘‘ Separate are we.” 

‘“‘ Rather ’tis thou and I are all things,” laughs the Sea; 
‘‘ Truly there is none other: we are God alone, 

’Tis but a tittle’s varying sunders theeand Me.” (365.) 

We should be doing injustice to ‘Umar’s genius were we to omit 
from our view that aspect of it which is so characteristic of the 
man, and singles him out from all his fellows; that grotesque 
humour, so rare in Eastern literature, which is the one point he 
possesses in common with Heine, and which we may almost say is 
the antiseptic salt that has preserved his thought fresh for us after 
the lapse of centuries. This spirit of self-banter, which plays 
lightly around so many of his utterances, is not quite absent from 
even such a topic as the assurance of his own immortality, to 
which it gives the quaintest of turns. Yet here he is evidently in 


earnest : 
The moment when I shall from death escape and flee, 
And shed like leaf from bough my body from life’s tree, 
With what glad heart J ll make the universe a sieve 
Or e’er an earthly riddle sift the dust of me! (266.) 


The same spirit is noticeable in one of his potatory quatrains 
(185), of which it were difficult to say whether he is merely jesting 
or is propounding a Sific sentiment under a bizarre form. Like 
some passages already quoted, it is of so enigmatical a character 
as to fairly baffle our scrutiny : 


When azure Dawn begins to lift her light divine, 

Look in thine hand there be the wine- bowl flashing fine : 
They say that Truth is ever bitter in the mouth, 

And by that argument the Truth must needs be Wine. 


In the same category we might include a quatrain in which 
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Khayyam, after his own peculiar fashion, reproaches Fortune’s 
wheel. 
Ah, Wheel of Heaven! no guest but fears thy perfidy,* 
Naked thou keep’st me stript as fish that’s in the sea ; 
While all creation’s clad by spinning-wheels of earth, 
There ’s ne’er a spinning-wheel but far surpasseth thee! (251.) 

We have seen how ‘Umar speaks of Christianity : let us see how 
a Muhammadan may speak of its Founder. Even though it be not 
genuine, the rubdé‘iy was assuredly written by a Muslim. The mode 
adopted is that of self-remonstrance : 

Fool, for thy fear of death and boding of surcease, 

When from extinction springs a life of endless bliss ; 
Soon as in ‘Isa’s breath I grow a living soul 

Eternal death shall leave my little life in peace. (39.) - 

The quickening breath of Jesus is frequently made a poetic figure 
by the Persians, and sometimes, as in the Masibat-ndmaht of ‘Attar, 
the effect of its miraculous exertion is described; but nowhere, 
so far as we are aware, is the spiritual significance so beautifully 
brought out as in the above.t We must, however, bear in mind 
that by the Persian Jesus was regarded less as the penultimate 
prophet of Islam than as the supreme Sifi, the master-mystic who 
had attained absolute identity with Deity, and who was, to all who 
followed in the same path of contemplation and purity, at once a 
Teacher and a Type. 

There is yet one aspect more of ‘Umar’s mind in which we have 
not contemplated him, and this is a very amiable one. With it 
let us take our leave of him, laying at his feet our feeble tribute of 
admiration and sympathy, in the hope that the circle of his true 
friends and faithful interpreters may widen, and that, in his own 
words, he may bind many a heart to him hereafter in the cords of 


love. 
Tho’ the world’s face thou make all populous to be, 
*Tis far less than to bring one sorrowing heart in glee ; 
If thou by graciousness but make one freeman bond, 
*Tis better than to set a thousand bondmen free. (444.) 


* «¢Thou knowest neither bread nor salt ”—a periphrasis for the basest ingratitude 
in host or guest. 
t To convince a sinner, Maryam’s Son ‘“‘ makes earth rosy” with the blood of a 
gazelle, broils and partakes of it; then gathering the bones, breathes into them— 
New life the fawn snatched from that breath’s impress, 
Worshipped, and sprang into the wilderness. 
t Hafiz, after his fashion, makes ‘fsa lead the celestial dance with Zuhra (Venus), 
the spirit of the Evening Star. 
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In a very true sense the Christian is both impatient and aggres- 
sive; but in looking at some of the shapes which this divine 
pugnacity has taken, and in reviewing a few of the irregular forces 
brigaded with the army of Christ, we must not rely too much 
upon combinations against evil, whether regular or exceptional. 
As we look back, especially in the Bible, we see great crises 
met by individuals rather than societies. It was no devout Ad- 
miralty Board that built the Ark, nor council of divines that put 
forward Elijah. Moses came from the desert to free the Hebrews, 
and when a whole people took to confessing their sins, it was at 
the instance of the solitary Baptist. All along the line of saving 
forces we see the greatest results originally due to the man rather 
than the many. 

We must never forget this in our anxiety to co-operate for the 
honour of God and good of man. 

Still, being what we are, we look with suspicion on solitary 
valour as quixotic and abortive. The heart of the soldier of 
Christ is strengthened as he thinks of his comrades, and those 
who arise from time to time with fresh or abnormal expedients to: 
rescue society mostly rest their hopes upon religious combina- 
tions. There never, perhaps, was a time at which this was more 
conspicuous than the present. We hear of no prophet stirring 
nations to confess their sins by the divine magic of his solitary 
voice. The power of the Lord’ is now exposed to the danger of 
suffering from reliance upon corporate performance. We hear of 
societies, meetings, associations, armies, congregations, guilds, 
confraternities, councils, sisterhoods, colonies, bands, committees, 
unions, alliances, convocations, conferences, congresses, companies, 
and other leagues to do the* business not only of the world but of 
the Church. The ecclesiastical nomenclature of the day is notable 
for its manifold reference to these religious combinations. They 
have arisen on all sides. This multifarious uprising is a sign of the 
times, and in one sense it is a good one. lt shows that men are 
widely and deeply stirred by—lI will not say the abundance of 
iniquity, but their perception of it ; for I believe that, on the whole, 
the world is better than it was. We see and deplore many things 
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which had been unnoticed before. There has been a perceptibly 
fresh opening of the eyes and stirring of the conscience within the 
last fifty years, and though the sacredness of individuality is over- 
looked by some in their ardour to combine, the spectacle of 
Christians confidently turning to one another with efforts to pro- 
mote the welfare of all is full of excellent promise. 

As might be expected, variety in the minds of many men shows 
itself in the shapes and methods of these various combinations, 
and some are vexed with others because they follow not with 
them. But we may believe that the old saying of Jesus to His 
disciples holds, “‘ He that is not against us is on our part.” 

In looking at the exceptional operations, present and proposed, 
of those who now combine to propagate the Gospel, we see that 
they are chiefly moved by the condition of the most uneducated 
and poor. It is obviously easier to kindle public concern for the 
depraved among the ignorant and needy than for the ungodly 
among the rich. It is assumed that these may be left to take the 
consequences of any inability to pass the needle gate of the king- 
dom of Heaven. Few pity, though all blame them, when they fall. 
But the state of the lowest social stratum among us stirs the 
Christian heart, and various motions are proposed for its uplifting, 
marked with urgency. 

One that is now commending itself to many is that of ‘‘ General ”’ 
Booth. It is novel by reason of its comprehensiveness, though, in 
reality, the absorption of the most degraded into industrial com- 
munities, and their subsequent transference to other scenes, is no 
new thought. Already it has, in part, been tried abroad, and pro- 
jected at home. The leading principle of it is open reliance upon 
divine help. There is, indeed, nothing strange in this. 

The next feature in the Salvationist scheme is the continuous 
fatherly and fraternal treatment of those who have lost power over 
themselves. This, again, has been shown in the loving Christian 
training of thousands who had sunk into the deepest social mire. 
But the factor in this new plan which has an air of freshness is 
seen in the organized and tenacious persistence with which it is 
proposed to subject the most degraded to fervent religious influence, 
and to follow them through successive stages of recovery without 
losing sight of them for a day. 

Another feature of the plan is an open recognition of material 
inducements for the needy to hear spiritual advice. Its promoters 
say, “‘ First provide food and shelter for the body, then address the 
soul.”” They herein assume that hunger and cold seriously hinder 
the work of an evangelist. We must not be so deeply wedded to 
that modern political economy which so exaggerates the danger of 
helping the helpless, as to carp at this feature of the Salvationist 
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scheme. Werun no risks of divine displeasure when we shelter 
the homeless, clothe the naked, and feed the hungry, even though 
we may not be certain that they will immediately begin to provide 
food and raiment for themselves. It is not, however, proposed 
simply to give material help to the destitute. The promoters of 
this new plan of campaign hold to the maxim of St. Paul, “If 
any man will not work, neither shall he eat.’’ They profess a 
determination to insist upon labour from such as have neither 
silver nor gold, being keenly awake to the mischief of merely 
filling the belly without asking how it comes to be empty, or with 
careless kindness covering the back of the thriftless and suppliant 
without knowing why it is bare. It is easy for people who are full 
and warm to decry the improvidence of the poor; but when a 
scheme is projected for the comprehensive training of those who 
most obviously lack food and shelter, and, beginning with the pro- 
vision of these necessaries (which they shall be enabled to earn) 
aims at progressive stages in the social and spiritual resurrection 
of the degraded, it is not for the critics of pulpits, arm-chairs, 
board-rooms, and magazines, to put blocks in its way. 

I have already noticed what everyone who knows anything about 

the matter perceives at once, that the several parts of the scheme 
have been suggested, attempted, or tried ; but as far as I am aware 
no effort has been made to put these limbs together and make a 
body of them. Nor have attempts been recently seen to plant and 
foster ‘‘ colonies,” as distinct from help that has been given 
towards emigrants. Many, indeed, have observed that these are 
new features in the proposal. But their observation should not 
stop here. The suggestive thought arises that such a bold com- 
prehensive plan as the Salvationist offers must help a belief in the 
virtue of large aims. It tends to lift men out of a small pottering 
way of meeting wide-spread evil. It provides them with a 
courageous ideal (and ideals govern the world), and thus gives a 
new point of departure for Christian charity. 
FiThis particular scheme may not succeed. It is no utterance of 
idle depreciation to say that it is weighted with the heavy draw- 
back of expecting the most degraded to show a willingness to work, 
and conform to discipline. And yet, even some of these under conti- 
nuous and ardent Christian pressure, may have sense enough to see 
and accept fresh invitations set before them to recover themselves. 
The force of the movement, moreover, would not be spent in the 
resurrection of the lowest. It would be like the scraping of heavy 
clay off the feet of the weary who are still bravely toiling in the 
field of labour. 

The whole class immediately above the degraded would be 
touched with a sense (vague no doubt, but novel) of deliverance 
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from the weight which sticks to them and sucks them down. 
Every philanthropical success not only helps those whom it 
directly affects, but relieves the nearest social layer. 

Anyhow, we may hope and believe that this new suggestion for 
the recovery of the degraded will push the whole question a stage 
nearer to an answer. It is, e.g., so large and bold as to demand 
the notice of legislators, and set them to ask whether some 
modification of, or change in, the present poor laws, involving 
possibly some phase of “ colonial” labour at home, is not worth a. 
trial. It makes the disheartened feel that large efforts are in the 
air. It says that, to meet social problems, we must dare to look 
beyond the mere opportunist, experimental and isolated methods 
which have hitherto exercised and exhausted so many. There are 
already philanthropical societies without end. They have done 
and are doing good work. Still we are often depressed by the 
secret conviction that, after all, many of them are only healing 
little fingers, and plastering small sores; and with all due respect 
for the smallest efforts and the least member which suffers, we 
ask, can there be no radical and comprehensive treatment of the 
body of degradation itself? The Salvationist scheme is, anyhow, a 
brave attempt to answer this question ; and whether it meets with 
present success or not, sends a quicker pulse through the veins of 
the religious and social reformer, and makes him look beyond the 
operating room of his own particular institution. 

If we ask what other projects are before us for meeting human 
degradation on a large scale, we think at once of the scheme which 
has exercised Convocation, and interested many in the Church of 
England, for a wider interpretation and use of brotherhoods. So 
much has been said and written about this matter that no one in 
adding a few words can expect to do more than at least possibly 
put something that has been uttered ina fresher light. ‘‘ Brother- 
hood ” is an excellent word. No one has anything to say against it. 
The work of the Church, from crusades to committees, has been 
promoted by the association of those who ought to be brethren. 
The whole and sole controversy which has arisen in the present 
conjuncture arises from the proposal that new brotherhoods, 
enlisted for the propagation of the Gospel at home, should be 
placed under ecclesiastical vows. And here, without any attempt 
to define the nature of a vow, we see that at the outset, in this 
respect, there is nothing new in the proposal. Indeed, its authors 
honestly point to the fact that the history of our own, and the 
present procedure of the Roman Church, gives abundant witness. 
to the use of religious vows in the equipment of some who are 
specially devoted to Christian and civilizing work, though they may 
not be set apart by ordination. The present suggestion really is. 
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that vows which have been in abeyance should be cleaned and 
revived, and the fresh factor in the project is that they should be 
taken only for a time. That, so to speak, there should be a 
military short service in the ecclesiastical army, whereby 
devout men might feel themselves not mere amateur evangelists, 
but in special and officially vital union with the Church. It is 
believed by many that the sense of this contact, backing, 
and responsibility would attract and enable workers among 
the degraded with peculiar force. The consciousness of being 
under some exceptional obligation, and being pledged to a 
distinct course of work and mode of living has unquestionable 
attraction and influence. It is recognized in the procedure of 
several societies which are called secret, but its use in that 
of the Church is tainted with a feeling (impossible to be eradi- 
cated from the popular mind) that it is peculiarly Popish. It 
would commend itself, no doubt, to the young and ardent minds 
of some who pique themselves on claiming cousinship with 
Romanists. I am no detractor from the good work which has 
been done by the monks of old, nor do I question the devoted self- 
sacrifice of many in the present Roman ministry, or of such as 
otherwise do not follow with us. And yet the restoration of an 
order which should be under ecclesiastical vows not merely runs 
counter to the English sentiment, but ignores the fact that the 
mind which makes the monk has put on another dress. It has 
not died out, and never will; but it takes different shapes. Those 
who are pledged to an exceptional mode of living, and are con- 
spicuous proselytizers, may be seen at work in the persons of 
Salvationists and teetotalers. They are, in one sense, under vows. 
They are prominent in aggressive antagonism to social evils. It is 
true that they wear blue ribbons or red jerseys instead of cowls, 
but they are the real English monks of to-day, and represent the 
preaching friars of the past. They are instant, in season and out 
of season, in protesting against modern self-indulgence, and 
striving to lift the poor out of the dung-hill. All honour to them. 
The best assurance, moreover, that they are vital and effective 
appears in the fact that they have not been set up by any ex- 
ternal power, but have grown—are the result of unformulated 
demand. 

That cannot be said of an order of brethren which it is pro- 
posed to start, full blown, under distinctly ecclesiastical vows. 
I venture to think that any provision for what is called the 
evangelization of the masses must, in some fashion, rise from 
amongst the people themselves. Now, as far as I am aware, there 
has arisen no sign of a desire for any company of reformed and 
modern monks with limited liabilities. The suggestion has met 
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with no response on the part of those whom it is intended to 
benefit, or men thus prepared to help them. Its projectors say 
that a leader is wanted, and that then the men will present 
themselves. On the contrary, they need men to be led. A leader 
would soon be found if there were any whom he could lead. I 
would not say that the proposed experiment ought not to be made. 
Some devout Christians look upon it with favour and hope. But 
first let an office be opened for the enrolment of such as would 
like to form a volunteer battalion of short-service evangelists. It 
would not be necessary to prepare and publish details for their 
organization and employment. It would suffice if men were 
seriously invited to give their names as willing to take vows of 
celibacy, poverty, and obedience for a while, and devote them- 
selves, when so pledged, to evangelistic ministration under the 
supervision of the established officers of the Church. Then we 
should see whether any appetite existed for the discharge of the 
duties contemplated by the projectors of the new brotherhood. If 
the appeal were responded to, it would be time enough to organize 
the material which presented itself. The candidates for service 
would learn what was required of them, and be at liberty to hold 
on or to withdraw. I cannot help thinking that if a sufficient 
residue was found willing to persevere, a leader would soon be 
found. But without some such preliminary steps the whole scheme 
is simply in the air; and I am inclined to fancy it would result in 
remaining there. 

I am the more disposed to forecast such an issue as I look at 
what it is proposed to require of the new order of brethren. They 
are ‘‘ temporary” vows of celibacy, poverty, and obedience. We 
ask how this would be likely to work. At the very outset the fol- 
lowing consideration presents itself. If a young man were found 
willing to pledge himself to a single life for a limited period, the 
promise would almost seem to suggest a release from its restric- 
tions. We might have the paradoxical spectacle of a monk en- 
gaged to be married, and this would surely mar the meaning of 
what is understood by celibacy, wherein a man is supposed to cast 
the thought of matrimony quite out of his mind. I can under- 
stand the position of one so pledged for life. I can apprehend 
the untrammelled effect which his devout affection might produce ; 
but to be wedded to the Church with the distinct promise of ap- 
proaching. divorce upsets the peculiar value of such an ecclesias- 
tical union, and, indeed, imports discredit into the idea of 
matrimony itself. 

And, in regard to a vow of poverty—that proposed to be taken 
by members of the new brotherhood labours under a similar dis- 
advantage. It loses its foree when a release from it is assured. 
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I assume that some wealthy men would be invited to lay aside the 
use of their wealth for a while. And the sight of a ‘ gentleman” 
living and teaching amongst the poor, with self-denial of the com- 
forts which he could command, would meet with their goodwill 
and gratitude. But the moment he made his appearance claiming 
to have taken a vow of “poverty,” the situation would be 
changed. As long as he ministered without fuss, advertisement of 
his self-denial, or announcement of his purpose, his ministrations 
would be appreciated and welcomed. The knowledge, however, 
that he had ticketed himself as “ poor” would soon lead people to 
ask how far this was true. And I fancy that their inquiries would 
not result in such a recognition of his poverty as he would prefer. 
A man can hardly be said to have made himself poor when he 
knows that he intends presently to resume the advantage of riches. 
He does not part with what he has when he leaves it at his 
bankers. 

Again, the real sting of poverty among those whose sympathy it 
is proposed to win by an abnegation of luxuries or comforts, is 
the fear that the wage-earning or hand-to-mouth conditions which 
accompany the getting of their daily bread might break down, and 
leave them in the mire of pauperism. The thin ice which sepa- 
rates them from the cold water of utter -want might thaw and let 
them through. It sometimes does. What would they think of 
anyone who came to them posing as a needy brother, but having 
a balance at Coutts’ which he chose not to spend? If he burnt 
his boats behind him, as was suggested to the young man who 
proposed to follow Christ, they might apprehend his devotion ; but 
anyone who called himself a poor man when he only buttoned up 
his pocket would meet with scant sympathy from those who had 
nothing in their own. 

Moreover, if I understand the proposed conditions aright, these 
poor members of the new brotherhood would be in another way 
separated from the penniless or wage-earning people whom they 
sought to raise, inasmuch as they would be forbidden to engage 
in any money-bringing craft. They would be supported, while 
under vows, out of the funds of the brotherhood. This would not 
be an influential spectacle to an artizan or crossing-sweeper. They 
might say, ‘‘ These so-called poor evangelists, who devote their 
whole time to Christian ministrations, are safe to have enough 
bread and cheese without stirring a finger to earn it.”” Though 
they might wear cheap clothes, sleep under coarse blankets, and 
live in mean streets, they would, anyhow, have food and raiment, 
while their desired disciples found it hard to get these without 
sweat of brow and aching of the back. They would not even be 
in the position of some whose missionary labours are recorded in 
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the Gospels, and who looked to those among whom they ministered 
for the necessaries of life. They would be safe to have a roof over 
their heads, and when they prayed, ‘‘ Give us this day our daily 
bread,” speak with the reflection that it was always ready for them 
on the table of the brotherhood. 

So far (to look at this one feature of the proposals which have 
been made) it strikes me that instead of being prohibited from 
manual wage-earning labour, the new brethren who would claim a 
place among the poor should be encouraged to work for their living 
as a test of their poverty. This, to judge by the success of St. 
Paul, would not seem inevitably to bar ministerial influence. 
Indeed, it might be suggested that if an experiment were to be 
made by creating an order of brethren who might appeal to the 
poor while on the same necessitous level as themselves, some 
recruits for it should be sought from among their own class, and 
not merely from among those who would be only playing at 
poverty. 

If it were asked whether you would have such young artizans, 
craftsmen and clerks pledged to remain single while in discharge 
of their evangelical functions, the objection to temporary celibacy 
would be lessened in so far as such a vow would tend to check, 
and indeed set up a protest against, improvident marriage, which 
impoverishes many in their society, and leaves a brood of stunted 
rickety successors behind it. It would he a good stroke of Church 
work to make even a few score of Christian young men among 
wage-earners to promise abstinence from marriage for a time, and 
thus lead some more to perceive that the most devoted religious 
professions and human sympathies might demand the deferring of 
a wedded life. But this would not involve any essential apprehen- 
sion or use of what, with an ecclesiastical aim, is understood by 
“ celibacy.” 

I say nothing about the vow of obedience. A pledge to conform 
to the rules of a society is a condition of all membership. I 
notice only those by which it is proposed to differentiate the new 
order of brethren from other bodies of Church workers. There is. 
no reason why the projected attempt should not be made. All 
good work is a succession of experiments; and the probability of 
success in this might easily, as I have said, be subjected to the 
preliminary test of inviting men to give their names as willing to. 
have it made at their instance. 

One thing is certain and gladdening in the whole matter. The 
proposal in itself bears witness to that awakening of the Christian 
conscience which has come in these days. This, indeed, is most 
notable and promising. The approval of the idea by such a 
deliberate and conservative body as the Lower House of Convo- 
VOL. XVI. 34 
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cation reveals a vein of enthusiasm in the midst of its ecclesiastical 
respect for tradition, which shows how deeply the spectacle of 
such human degradation as prevails has affected the minds of 
men ; and, along with the sale of 50,000 copies of General Booth’s 
book in a few days, bears witness to a keen desire for its abate- 
ment. The word Brotherhood, too, is the best which could be 
chosen for its title out of the many from which a choice could be 
made. 

I have only a few words to add. In looking, however super- 
ficially, at the two chief proposals for the bettering of our poorest 
brethren, which are seen respectively in the projects of Convocation 
and the Salvationists, we must not forget the significant presence 
of other movements, which are not merely new but in actual 
operation, and show corporate concern for those who are called the 
*‘ masses.” 

I refer to the settlement amongst them of devoted men seen in 
such institutions as Toynbee Hall, and the Oxford and Cambridge 
Houses. That spectacle is new. In several respects it recognizes 
some features of the project which has met with the approval of 
Convocation, inasmuch as those who are attached to them are 
conspicuously young unmarried man, not in holy orders, but 
devoted to the work of ministration among the poor and degraded, 
which has, more or less, a professed Christian purpose and method 
of procedure. 

Moreover, this work does not demand the service of a lifetime. 
The workers, who live together, come and go. They give them- 
selves to the matter for a while, and then pass away into the ranks 
of ordinary professional business. But there the resemblance 
which their brotherhood bears to that suggested by Convocation 
stops. They are not under “‘ vows.” They virtually pledge them- 
selves to render service for a time, and yet they recognize no 
distinct ecclesiastical ties. They take no temporary oaths of 
poverty, celibacy, and obedience. And yet, so far as we can judge, 
their kindly acceptance by those amongst whom they live and 
labour is unquestioned, and the work which they are doing is 
good. 

Herein, indeed, might, I think, be detected something which 
lessens our regard for the obligations of a vow. That in the pro- 
cedure of those who belong to Halls and University settlements in 
the poorer parts of London which attracts our notice is, in great 
measure, a departure from conventional religious methods. They 
hold themselves free to be in touch with the leaders of social 
movements among those with whom they associate, and whom 
they desire to help. Their ways are marked by an exercise of fresh 
liberty. They call in the aid of such as have been reckoned out- 
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side the peculiar ministrations of the Church. They promote that 
form of University extension which involves fewest theological 
elements. They enlist the services of those who promote science, 
art, and athletics. They subsidize the world, and make Christian 
use of that which has been an occasion of falling to many, or 
has drawn minds away from the central value of Christian 
truth. 

Now it seems to me that the importation of ecclesiastical 
pledges and oaths into the procedure of a reforming mixed social 
and religious body might introduce just that factor which would 
tend to cripple the work to be done. We want more breathing 
room, more elbow room, a larger way of looking at the problems 
of humanity, and a more daring disregard of traditional restraints 
in ministration. 

But the very atmosphere of a vow is restrictive. A ‘‘ vow” 
savours of the Old Testament rather than of the New, of the Law 
rather than of the Gospel. It tends to impair the sacredness of 
the simple word for which Christ pleaded when He said, ‘‘ Swear 
not at all; but let your ‘ yea’ be ‘ yea,’ and your ‘ nay’ ‘ nay.’ ” 

A vow, moreover, affects to bind with peculiar stringency and 
environment. It is achain; and a man who puts it on imme- 
diately exposes himself to the sense of exceptional subjection, and 
so far loses the feeling of that freedom in action which is needed 
in order to face the questions of the day. He does not, of course, 
resent that subordination which is necessary for concerted action. 
He obeys orders; and the readiness with which this can be done 
is shown by many others, including the officers of the Salvation 
Army. But his obedience has a natural, and, if I may say so, a 
modern popularly appreciable character. 

The member of the projected Church Brotherhood, on the 
contrary, would bind a medieval burden upon his back to begin 
with, and move with a latent suspicion that he ought to consider 
himself, for a while at least, somehow a separatist, and unlike 
those with whom he mixed. 

Thus, though the consciousness of having taken a solemn 
ecclesiastical pledge may intensify his earnestness in some respects 
and directions, he is in danger of losing that sense of equality and 
companionship, which is essential to the kindling of genuine 
human influence. 

It is, in great measure, on this ground that, apart from the 
nature of the special obligation which he incurs, I am led to fear 
that the imposition of ecclesiastical vows upon the members of 
the newly projected Brotherhood would in itself seriously cramp 
the movements of its members, and lessen the likelihood of its 
success. Moreover, as I understand the project, it only puts 
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another weapon into the ecclesiastical armoury. It forms no part 
of any freshly conceived comprehensive scheme, but is offered in 
addition to old implements, with the hope that the social layer 
which has hitherto evaded or repelled the traditional efforts of the 
ministry may thus at last be penetrated and transformed, without 
any radical departure from ecclesiastical methods. It aims at 
bringing the most degraded under the influence of the Church. 
And who shall say that this is not a noble object? It is to be 
feared, however, that the general importation of these semi-ecclesi- 
astics into the parochial ranks (and the whole project would lose 
its force unless it were widely adopted) might involve a serious 
dislocation of existing machinery, and possibly breed disturbance 
among such as had been at peace with oneanother. An immense 
amount of steady and effective, though often little appreciated, 
work is now being performed by appointed and devoted ministers 
of the Church, aided by helpers of many kinds. And Iam tempted 
to think that a generous recognition of the comprehensive boldness 
seen in the Salvationist scheme would do more to intensify and 
recommend that which is now being quietly and earnestly done in 
thousands of parishes than any revival and wide introduction 
into them of an order of men under an ecclesiastical vow of 
obedience, poverty, and celibacy. And yet this is immovably 
fixed upon by the public as the salient feature of the proposed 
Brotherhood. 


Harry JoNEs. 
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Someruine less than midway between the two old cathedral cities 
of Metz and Trier, in a side-dale of the Moselle, nowhere prettier 
than just at this point, conspicuously upon the summit of # rather 
bare hill stands the picturesque, half-ruined Castle of Mensberg, 
which, in the mouth of the local population, still goes by the 
time-honoured name of ‘‘Chateau Malbrouk.” Unnoticed by 
‘*‘ Murray,” unnoticed by our English history-books, that old castle 
may well claim some passing interest from English folk, for with its 
crumbling walls is connected a disappointing but not uninterest- 
ing episode in the history of our foreign wars. For nearly two 
centuries the castle has retained the name by which it was 
christened in 1705, when Marlborough spent twelve days of try- 
ing anxiety within its gates. Twice since then has Mars again 
visited the scene. In 1792, the allied armies besieged the castle, 
but failed to conquer. In 1814 and 1815 they once more sat 
down before it, and, after a protracted siege, carried it. All 
this is forgotten, or only faintly recalled. The occupation by the 
Duke of Marlborough is still faithfully remembered. You are 
shown the remnants of the fortified lines, the English at Apach, 
the French at Kiinsberg; you are pointed out the room in which 
Marlborough and his generals feasted on the day after their arrival, 
to feast no more thereafter, while at Mensberg; and you can 
pick up little bits of information about more or less noteworthy 
incidents, in which the local people still take an interest. 
Mensberg will repay the pains of a trip to its ‘‘ Hungry Hill” 
on other grounds. That expedition takes you through one of the 
most charming and characteristic bits of pretty Moselle scenery, 
pretty everywhere, and curiously marked with something like the 
same character throughout, from its source high up in the Vosges 
Mountains, a little above Bussang, down to its confluence with the 
Rhine. Follow it under the shadow of the Ballon de Servance, 
come upon it at Remiremont or Epinal, at Toul, below Nancy, 
beneath the picturesque spot of Custines, where Mary, Queen of 
Scots, was brought up under the guardianship of the Guises, or 
farther down, below Trier, there is some common feature every- 
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where; everywhere the picture seems touched with the same 
beautifying brush. The valley is nowhere grand, but what with 
its soft, rounded hills, the fresh verdure of its banks, its laughing 
vineyards and deep green meadows, copses, and bits of forest rich 
with varied foliage, and picturesque cottages or churches scattered 
between, for additional beauty and variety, it is fascinatingly at- 
tractive, and one can quite understand how it inspired Ausonius to 
write in musical strains what is acknowledged to be his best poem 
on the ‘“‘ Magnus parens frugumque virumque Mosella.” Sierck 
is situated on one of the most pleasing points of this admired 
river. The stream, peculiarly serpentine throughout its course, 
describes here one of its characteristic bends, forming a wide 
crescent, on the outer are of which, leaning against the sides of 
the surrounding hills, the picturesque buildings of this little town, 
neat, clean, tidy, and, to all appearance, prospering, though 
strikingly peaceful, show off to advantage. 

Culmina villarum pendentibus edita ripis 

Et virides baccho colles, et amoena fluenta 

Subterlabentis tacito rumore Mosellae. 
So Ausonius describes this Moselle scenery. A little above is the 
old castle, unmistakably of Roman origin, in which Gérard of 
Metz, the first Duke of Lorraine, was murdered ages ago, and 
whose walls he is supposed still to haunt at midnight, calling for 
vengeance upon his murderers. Its long-continued occupation as 
a religious seminary has proved unavailing to lay the unquiet 
ghost. ‘The building is now used as a hospital. High above the 
townlet, on the brow of the hill, lies the pretty village of Rustroff. 
All these are historically interesting sites. For here, in this 
peaceful valley, bordered on one side by the rocks of Montenach, 
and on the other by the Stromberg, the French, having no busi- 
ness to be there, pitched a camp against Germany and her 
British allies, which Vauban fortified, and which, after that, 
became a fixed military point. Pronouncedly French is Sierck at 
the present day, French in speech and French in sentiment. 
There is a delightful walk leading from it to Mensberg, which, 
according to the road selected, lies four or five miles distant. 
For the first mile you follow the course of the Moselle along the 
green Cote de Kirsch, on which the cherries, to which it probably 
owes its name, are indeed plentiful, pursuing your way through 
the village of Kirsch and striking off afterwards to the right, near 
a picturesque quarry of what looks like porphyry, but is really 
bright red grauwacke. And then you dive into the side valley 
which leads straight up to the castle. Here all is fresh and 
green, leafy and smiling, till, beyond Mandern, the stone-covered 
cone of the Mensberg hill rises up steeply before you. 
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The castle itself is picturesque and manifestly of considerable 
antiquity. For several centuries it belonged to the Knights of 
Sierck. It is said to have been built by the Templars, and if 
legend speaks true, the devil, who clearly signalized his presence, 
figuratively speaking, while Marlborough was there, had a hand 
in it from the very beginning. Knight Arnold, whom the Tem- 
plars sent with sufficient means to superintend the building, spent 
the money on his own pleasures. Then, as a matter of course, he 
invoked the aid of the devil, who appeared, we read, in the shape 
of un petit homme noir, and proved quite willing to afford the 
desired help for the usual consideration. Sixty years of life and 
health and a gold piece always in his pocket was what Arnold bar- 
gained for. He got it, but at the end of the sixty years Satan 
astonished the company, with whom the Knight was carousing, by 
his unexpected appearance, and unmercifully carried off his victim 
through the opening wall. Where the wall opened at Satan’s 
command, tradition will have it that never has human hand been 
able to fix mortar or cement. Superstitious people also say that 
Arnold still visits his old haunts every now and then, and can be 
plainly heard moaning and whining in stormy nights. This con- 
tinued uncanniness is a little surprising, considering that under 
one of its subsequent masters the castle became rather a holy 
place. The first historical record extant referring to it is of the 
year 1093. At that time the castle belonged to the Knights of 
Sierck. One of these, Jacob or James, was in 1439 consecrated 
Archbishop of Trier within those very walls. In his testament he 
relates that the ceremony took place in the chapel situated in the 
“Grey Tower.” That is probably what the Marquis de Villars, 
in his account of a visit paid in 1820, calls the ‘‘ Lanterne.” If 
so, the chapel may still be seen. There was another chapel, 
described as fort élégante, on the ground floor; but that has 
been pulled down by an irreverent recent proprietor, who 
required the room for a prosaic hangar or shed. The male 
line of the Siercks died out in due course, and then the Counts 
of Sayn and the Counts of Sultz succeeded by marriage. At the 
time when the castle harboured our illustrious countryman, the 
proprietor was in all probability M. de Bettainville, though it may 
also have been M. de Mazirot. 

In 1807 the last noble owner found himself under the necessity 


of selling his baronial estate. He disposed of it to his tenant of * 


the time, M. Breidt. At the present moment the castle is in the 
hands likewise of a peasant proprietor, a German from Prussian 
Rhineland, who, I rather suspect, on account of his nationality, does. 
not get on over well with his neighbours at Sierck. Immediately 
around Mensberg the country is German. 


The French-speaking 
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people of Sierck, however, do not seem to eye him with favour. 
They asked me rather invidious questions about him which could 
scarcely be kindly meant. In any case, he wants to sell ; and when 
I was there, though I could not understand much of his broad 
Rhenish “ platt,” yet he conveyed to me clearly enough his im- 
pression that “‘ people in England had very much money,” and 
that one of the persons so encumbered might do worse than buy 
his castle, interesting and picturesque and pleasantly situated as 
it is. He also said something about its yielding a good return, 
but he did not enter into particulars and he would not name a 
price. 

M. Abel will have it that the name Mensberg is a corruption 
from ‘‘ Mondsberg,” and that this bare-topped hill was in pagan 
times a place consecrated to the worship of the Moon. There is 
Montenach near, and Mandern or Mondern, moreover Mondorf, 
all with ‘‘ Mond” or ‘‘ Mont” in them, to support this theory in 
his opinion. And then there is the Stromberg, with its Druidical 
remains and traditions, which show it to have been a noted place 
for the worship, though not of the moon, of its near relative in 
mythology, the more powerful sun. 

Of this sun-worship, one curious rite has been handed down to 
our century. Whether the practice is actually continued at the 
present day I know not, but until recently, at any rate, every 
Midsummer night saw the historic cérémonie de la roue enflammée 
duly observed on its summit. On St. John’s eve, the organizers 
of the ceremony made the round of the villages and farms in the 
neighbourhood, collecting the usual tribute of straw, which was 
kept in readiness everywhere against their visit. Out of this 
straw they manufactured a colossal sheaf, which was fixed upon a 
big pole as upon a pivot, so that it might be turned round and 
round. After the sounding of the Angelus, some hundreds of men 
marched up to the top of the mountain in solemn procession, car- 
rying lighted torches. No women were allowed to take part. 
When it was quite dark, the sheaf was set on fire and turned 
rapidly round, so as to present the appearance of a huge fiery 
wheel—the accepted and well-understood symbol of the sun. 
Similar customs, not unlike the old Celtic beltan or helstien, sur- 
vive likewise in Alsace and the Black Forest. 

The Stromberg is also geologically interesting. It shows very 
plainly three different rocky strata, as different in colour as they 
are in geological character, and hence contributing to the variety 
of the scenery. 

Chateau Malbrouk, occupying the highest apex of the Mensberg 
Hill, where it commands. a fine and extensive: view almost all 
round, lies ‘‘ four-square,” with a tower at each corner. Three of 
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these towers, named severally, the Marquis de Villars tells us, 
Keretour, Kaltfeldertour, and Kesstour, are square, with the outer 
corner projecting sharply in an acute angle. The fourth, being 
the tallest and largest, and the most prominent feature in the 
whole structure, is round, and is called the Lanterne. The 
square enclosed within the walls, a large space measuring about 
150 by 180 feet, is still entire. And indeed, though exposure and 
neglect have evidently done their work, it wil] take a long time 
before those huge walls of eleven feet thickness, and built of good 
hard stone, finally crumble to pieces. On the top, all is in ruins; 
and, for the matter of that, the whole courtyard, picturesquely 
dilapidated, seems in keeping with the walls. And all is so charm- 
ingly archaic, that you might fancy yourself right in the Middle 
Ages. On your left, as you enter, stands a mill of the most 
primitive pattern, rather like what we see depicted in illustrated 
Bibles, one big stone working on another, and turned by a horse- 
gear of truly patriarchal type. Ramshackle sheds knocked up 
everywhere, medizval implements all but falling to pieces, harness 
botched together of odds and ends, bits of architecture over 
which Mr. G. T. Clark would grow eloquent, in juxtaposition with 
agricultural gear which Arthur Young would have described as 
antiquated even in his time; there is none of that modern 
spick-and-spanness which speaks of prosperity and high farming, 
but which is so tiresomely prosaic. Of course I must clamber 
about amid these débris, in approved archeological fashion. The 
-dwelling-house, adjoining the picturesque, crenulated Lantern 
Tower, is about the only part of the fabric which is in good repair. 
Nothing could hurt those rock-like walls and the solid timbers, 
which seem seasoned as if to last to eternity. Over the entrance, 
plain and conspicuous, is the coat of arms of the ancient family 
of the Siercks, in a field that should be or, a bend, gules, with 
three escallops, argent. That coat of arms was well known in 
the times of chivalry, for it is said in praise of the Knights of 
Sierck that they were “toujours a la téte de la chevalerie Lor- 
raine.” Above are four well-preserved stone supports of a balcony 
which is gone. Inside is the room in which Marlborough feasted 
with his Staff on the 5th of June 1705, the day after his arrival. 
Inside that is a large chamber, in which the proprietor will show 
you such archeological finds as he has gathered on his property. 
There are plenty of real old arrow-heads, dating from a time cen- 
turies before Marlborough. He tried to press some of these upon 
me. He could well spare them, he said. His men found them 
almost daily in his fields. Then he hada piece of an old war- 
trumpet, and other bronze and iron ware. One of the towers is 
now appropriated to the use of a granary, the wooden steps are 
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broken, but otherwise the timbers are in splendid condition. Once: 
you get upon the broad walls, you have plenty of terra firma under 
you. But to climb up over the loose rubbish is a work of not a 
little danger, especially since all the ladders seem rickety. Of 
course I must ascend the Lantern Tower. The man had excited 
my curiosity by telling me of a mysterious inscription. What it 
was exactly he could not say, but he remembered something like 
an I, and a C, and an M, which might have stood for ‘‘ John 
Churchill (Duke of) Marlborough.” It might also be something 
more interesting still, for every priest who comes to see the castle 
—and there are plenty, he told me—is anxious to examine, and if 
possible, decipher it. So, whatever it was, there must be something 
worth the climb. With the help of a very long ladder, minus 
about half its proper allowance of rungs (sometimes two or three 
missing at a time), and generally evidently not firm of build, I 
managed with some peril to life and limb to climb up through a 
window. Halfa dozen times did I want to desist from the venture, 
not caring to trust myself further to the shaky ladder. But mine 
host encouraged me to persevere. From the top there was a 
charming view. Hills and valleys all round, I could see far away 
into the Palatinate, and towards the Vosges ; and there, right oppo- 
site, lay Mandern, where the village swineherd was tooting on his 
old-fashioned horn, to summon his bristly charge for their trot out 
among the ‘“‘ mast.’”’ The pigis a grand institution in Lorraine, 
and held in honour accordingly. There is no dish in a Lorrain’s 
estimation which will compare with cochon de lait. Again, from the 
tower I could very well trace the line of march of the two armies in 
1705. There was Sierck, from which the French retreated, and 
Perle, from which Marlborough advanced. There, close by, was 
Merschweiler, in which Lord Churchill had his headquarters. And 
there, on the other side, was Retel, to which Villars retreated. 
Retel was a Benedictine abbey. And M. Sauer, the late (French) 
archivist of Metz, told me that in the possession of his friend, 
M. Dufrésne, lately dead, he had seen as an object of interest care- 
fully preserved a sauve-garde, or letter of protection, given by Marl- 
borough to the monks of that place. If that is correct, since 
Retel was altogether within the French lines, it shows what a firm 
belief the local people had in Marlborough’s invincibility. But I 
am inclined to believe that the sauve-garde was granted to Marien- 
floss, because M. Sauer distinctly mentioned that it had been given 
to a Carthusian monastery; and Marienfloss, having been origi- 
nally Franciscan, was Carthusian after 1414. 

The promised inscription turned out a disappointment. It con- 
sisted simply of the motto ‘‘ Deo Servire,”’ carved in the stone in 
old English characters, with a sculptured hand pointing to it. 
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You could still see traces of the altar. Here, it is assumed, the 
Archbishop received the rite of consecration. 

Marlborough’s visit was, as Bishop Hare, who accompanied the 
forces in his capacity of Chaplain-General, calls it in his un- 
published correspondence, a thoroughly ‘bad business.” The 
Duke was then in the zenith of his fame. He had won Blenheim. 
In the autumn of 1704 he conceived what Alison rightly terms the 
‘** bold and decisive”’ plan of pushing the war into what was to all 
intents and purposes the enemy’s couutry. The hostile armies 
had fought on Dutch and German soil; he would move the seat of 
war into France, advancing along the Moselle and the Saar, 
attack the enemy where he was weakest, and his frontier was 
meagrely provided with fortresses, and so compel the French to 
spare the territory of our allies. It was, in principle, Count 
Moltke’s plan of 165 years after; only Marlborough would have 
carried out his idea with 90,000 troops. In 1704 he had wished 
to take Saarlouis. But the delay—‘ needless” as he calls it—in 
the siege of Landau, by the fault of our allies, rendered that 
impossible. He arranged, however, with Prince Eugene, that 
early in 1705 the Allies should take the field, when all that he 
planned to do would have been perfectly feasible. Unfortunately, 
our allies, as usual, left us disappointingly in the lurch. Marl- 
borough was on the spot in proper time, with his 42,000 men, all 
English or in English pay. But the bishops-electors of Trier and 
Mainz and the Electors Palatine were to provide 3,000 horses for 
his artillery, and Prince Louis of Baden was to bring up 40,000 
or 50,000 men of the Imperial army; and both these parties 
failed in their engagements. The Prince of Baden, who was 
afterwards in consequence nicknamed by the army “le prince des 
Louis,” had had his sensitive toes trodden upon by Marlborough 
at Blenheim, and was, moreover, put out at seeing Prince Eugene 
placed over him; and so His Serenity made his excuses and 
delayed his march, and at length, just at the time when he was 
most wanted in the field, leisurely went to take the waters of 
Schlangenbad. 

Villars had, as Bishop Hare puts it, evidently “‘ no stomach” 
for fighting Marlborough; he retreated before him with ready 
alacrity. But while Prince Louis was keeping the Duke in 
suspense, another French army pushed its way into the poorly 
garrisoned Netherlands, besieged the Dutch fortresses, and things 
grew so serious that ‘‘ express upon express ” arrived in the British 
camp imploring Marlborough to come post-haste to their rescue, 
which eventually he did. 

In the face of an overwhelming mass of evidence, French and 
English, to the contrary, it is a little amusing to find Villars 
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bragging that he had “repelled” the English General. In a 
Frenchman, indeed, that little bit of buncombe is excusable ; that 
is the way in which French history is written. But it is a trifle 
surprising to find English Mr. Murray accepting Villars’ statement, 
in preference to the consensus of other historians, and proclaiming 
in his guide-book that here, even at Sierck, ‘‘ Marshal Villars 
arrested the progress of Marlborough.” Marshal Villars did 
nothing of the kind; he retreated most accommodatingly. It 
was the faithless Prince Louis who arrested the Duke’s progress. 

The local people tell a curious story of the way in which Mens- 
berg was captured by the English. Villars, finding himself com- 
pelled to retire, left the old castle garrisoned by twelve homies 
@élite, furnished by the Governor of Sierck, and forty villageois 
bien armés. Of course the little garrison had to be on the qui vive, 
so the drawbridge was kept pulled up and the gates were carefully 
locked. One dark night the old sergeant commanding the watch 
was surprised to hear outside a woman’s cries, uttered in plaintive 
tones. Sure enough, there was a woman standing at the gate, a 
nun. When questioned, she said that she was ‘“‘Sceur Claire,” 
from a convent at Trier, which the mécréants d’ Anglais had seized, 
turning the poor inmates out of the city as bouches inutiles; she 
was making her way to her relatives at Diedenhofen, but had 
been overtaken by the night; would they, “ for Christ’s sake,” be 
merciful and take her in. The sergeant was a pious man, and kind 
of disposition ; so he had the bridge lowered and gave “Claire” 
food and comfortable quarters, warning her, however—she is 
described as a good-looking young woman—that she must quit the 
fortress next morning. Next morning, accordingly, the soldiers 
took her out and put her on her way to Diedenhofen. But 
scarcely had they left her, when, to their astonishment, she turned 
slick round and pursued the road to Luxemburg. A few days after 
the English appeared before Mensberg, and summoned the garrison 
to surrender. The latter begged a short respite for consideration, 
and then reluctantly opened the gates. The Duke, we are told, 
had laid down a strict rule for the campaign, directing that every 
enemy taken with weapons in his hands should be shot. Under 
that rule the garrison were doomed, and everything was promptly 
got ready for execution. At the very last moment up gallops a 
young officer, Marlborough’s nephew, with a letter of pardon 
for the sergeant. It was “‘ Sister Claire.” ‘‘ You have spared my 
life,” he called out to the sergeant, ‘“‘I will spare yours; we are 
quits.” 

This is, of course, a mere legend. What may possibly have 
given risen to it is that, as we read in Hare’s letters, at Perle, the 
Duke’s French valet, venturing too far outside the English lines, 
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got taken by his own countrymen, and in his fright, like a fool, 
intending to ensure his safety, gave himself out for a deserter. 
As the Duke’s private servant he would have been set free; as a 
professing deserter, he was watched with suspicion as a supposed 
spy and bettered his case in no wise. 

From Marlborough’s despatches and other contemporary sources, 
including Bishop Hare's manuscript letters from the camp, we learn 
pretty well what really took place. In 1702 the French had, by a. 
quite unjustified cowp de main, seized Lorraine. Under the treaty of 
Ryswick they were entitled to march their troops through Lor- 
raine. They marched them into Nancy, and there brusquely 
announced their intention: ‘‘J’y suis, j’y reste!’’ We have a 
letter from Duke Leopold and his minister, Sauter, reporting this 
occurrence to his envoy at Vienna, Count Han et Martigny. And 
poor Leopold, it is said, though feeling keenly the indignity of his 
position, was above all things anxious, in the interest of his 
people, to spare them the horrors of a war and to stop the Allies, 
his friends, from exercising their right and invading the territory 
to drive the French out. Accordingly, he was not over-much 
delighted to find Marlborough approaching his borders. 

In 1705, understanding, to some extent at least, what Marl- 
borough intended, Villars, summoned to the command from the 
depths of the Cevennes, took his measures accordingly. With 
what difficulty an adequate force was mustered we learn from Vol- 
taire’s Siecle de Louis XIV. However, somehow or other, 55,000: 
men were put in the field. ‘‘ Excellentes troupes,” Villars says, 
*‘pleines d’ardeur et de courage,’ and, as offensive warfare was 
out of the question on this point, the country beyond Sierck was 
laid waste. In Sierck and along the heights, Villars took up a 
position which he himself described, one or two days before Marl- 
borough’s appearance, in these words :—‘ Here is a fine place to 
meet an enemy ; the best ground in the world to fight on a good 
oceasion.”” The French lines stretched from the heights of the 
Moselle, opposite Retel, over Montenach heights, the Coteau 
d’Altenberg, the Ferme de Kunsberg, to the villages of Frisching 
and Kerling, to the brook of Konigsmachern. 


A few days after, Marlborough approached at the head of his. 


motley force, consisting of English, Dutch, Danes, Linenburgers, 
Hanoverians, &c., having crossed the Moselle at Igel and the Saar 


at Consarbrick. ‘‘This march,” says Bishop Hare, “for the- 


length of it, 1 consider a masterpiece.” ‘‘ The opportunity,” he 
goes on, ‘‘ should have been tempting for the enemy to oppose the 


invaders, had the Marshal had any stomach for it.” But. 


“stomach” he evidently had none. No opposition of any kind 


was offered. On the contrary, as soon as the French heard of the. 
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English being at Perle, they made what haste they could to get 
away from Sierck, being 55,000 against our 42,000. “It was 
diverting to see the Marshal retiring,” writes Hare. Already at 
that time the French troops began to desert ; so Marlborough was 
kept pretty well informed concerning their condition. The French 
retired to Retel, and Marlborough pushed on to what he called the 
“ Camp d’Elft”—it should be “ Eft”—of which Castle Mensberg 
was the centre. Here, accordingly, he fixed his quarters, and here he 
waited twelve weary days for the 3,000 horses for the artillery, and 
for the German troops under Prince Louis of Baden, to come up. 
They were, as Hare says, ‘‘ continually coming, and never came.” 
Had the prince at least been honest about it, the English would 
have known where they were, and been spared much hard- 
ship, and Marlborough much anxiety. Bishop Hare, in his un- 
published letters, suggests that the French at head-quarters were 
well aware of the hitch, and therefore did not send Villars the 
reinforcements which he demanded. Villars was “strongly en- 
camped with a wood and two ruisseaus before him, besides the 
hollow way between us, which is very deep and broad.” “ Villars 
ne pouvait étre attaqué de front,” says a French writer in the 
Austrasie. It would, indeed, have been sheer folly in an inferior 
force to attack him. ‘‘We could neither make a siege without 
artillery, nor attack their army without more troops.” And there 
the English were, on ‘‘ Hungry Hill,” as the soldiers christened 
their starvation quarters. ‘‘ Sure, never army passed fifteen such 
tedious days. The soldiers will remember this camp, one while; 
both forage and provisions were very scarce, and neither to be 
had after the two or three first days within any reasonable 
distance, the country being of itself extremely bad, and made still 
worse by a strange and unnatural season, such as has not been 
known even here above once in the memory of man.” 

As Marlborough complains to Harley, the weather was excep- 
tionally cold, which might, he thought, account for the large 
number of desertions from the English camp. He begs that de- 
serters may be watched for in the English ports, and seized and 
punished “for an example.” Of these desertions our commis- 
sariat unfortunately did not get the benefit. For, as Hare writes, 
if our men deserted home, in still larger numbers did the French 
desert to the English, so that the matter became serious. There 
were too many mouths already for the supply of food. ‘‘ All this 
time the poor devils who had taken so much pains to come so far 
tay starving in a cursed camp, under an impossibility of doing 
anything.” 

The Duke grew anxious. ‘‘He uses not to make complaint, 


but nobody’s countenance speaks more.” His entourage feared 
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that he might be taken downright ill. At length, under pressure 
from the distressed Dutch, who sent ‘‘ express upon express,” on 
the 15th of June, the army were given orders to hold themselves 
in readiness to march. Never was order more welcome. On the 
15th, at midnight, the retreat began, the troops marching back to 
their old camping-ground at Cons and Igel, twenty squadrons 
guarding the rear. ‘‘ But the Maréchal was very civil, and let us 
go off without giving us the least disturbance. It happened un- 
fortunately,’ the Chaplain-General goes on, ‘ to be a very wet 
night, the first rain we have had a long time, till about ten next 
morning. This made a march, which was in itself very long, 
exceedingly fatiguing; tho’ if the men might have had their 
choice, I believe they would have gone it rather than stay’d at 
Elft a day longer.” 

Thus ended, owing to German dilatoriness, a ‘‘ noble enterprise,” 
a plan which, if carried out, must have altered the position of the 
contending countries materially for the year, and might have 
ended the war. Marlborough felt his disappointment keenly, as 
Villars puts it, ‘almost like a defeat.’ At any rate, he did not wish 
to be misunderstood by his opponent, and so he wrote to Villars: 
“‘Rendez-moi la justice de croire que ma retraite est la faute du 
Prince de Bade et que je vous éstime encore plus que je ne suis 
faché contre lui.” Villars makes fun of this as a mere pretence. 
He pretends that the army under Marlborough was overwhelm- 
ingly superior in numbers to his own, that the whole German con- 
tingent was with the Duke, and that the latter, to put it in plain 
English, ‘‘ funked ”’ a battle. The English quitted the camp, he says, 
in such absolute silence that he was not aware of it till too late, 
or he would have been down upon them. He wrote to his king: 
“Tl me semble que Dieu, protecteur des armes de Votre Majesté, 
avait marqué 4 ce grand nombre d’ennemis les termes qu’ils 
devaient respecter. On les a empéchés de mettre le pied sur vos 
terres. Le poste que votre armée a occupé était précisément sur la 
frontiére de ses états.” 

Villars turned the Duke’s stealthy departure to good account 
for a laugh against a poor Lorrain envoy who was brought up as 
a prisoner by his outposts, having been seized with a safe-conduct 
from Marlborough in his hands. There was another Lorrain envoy 
with Villars at the time. The latter said, “Tell your master 
what has happened to you, and that the same fate awaits himself 
according to the decision which he may make in his alliance 
between France and the Emperor.” 

Marlborough pushed on to the Netherlands, and still managed 
to obtain laurels in that year. But he felt it difficult to get over 
his disappointment at Mensberg. When he reached Dryborn, he 
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wrote to the Duchess and to Godolphin, expressing to the former 
his sense of humiliation, and to the latter his desire to be allowed 
to retire from service at the end of the campaign. 

I left Mensberg much less crestfallen. 1 had had a glorious 
walk and some fine views, and had seen an interesting site and 
building. But Arnold de Sierck’s devil must baulk me in some 
little way, or he would belie his character. My friends at the 
castle had confided to me that there was a curious old chronicle 
relating to the castle in the possession of an old facteur (that is, a 
postman) at Sierck ; that chronicle, of course, I was anxious to 
see. With some difficulty I found the facteur, who had lent the 
manuscript to the curé for inspection, and for the preparation of a 
notice to be published. The cwré was most civil, and asked me, 
as French curés, when they are students, are fond of asking, 
what was the correct pronunciation of certain English words, 
carefully laid by for such an occasion. But the manuscript turned 
out to be a poor incorrect copy of something I had already seen 
at Metz. I was much questioned about the inhabitants of the 
castle. ‘‘ Est-ce-qu’on a été complaisant?” ‘‘ Very,” I was bound 
to reply. And back I went along that route de Thionville, 
which has been called le grénier de Metz, and had ample oppor- 
tunity of satisfying myself of the truth of the Lorrain saying 
which, not without justice, affirms that ‘les plus beaux villages. 
bordent le cours de la Moselle.” 


Henry W. Wotrr. 


TECHNICAL AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


Tart in these latter days—jin de siécle—the schoolmaster is very 
much abroad is a mere platitude. Indeed, he has now become the 
‘national schoolmaster,’ so to speak, for the public feeling of 
responsibility for education seems to increase year by year. All 
classes of the community look more and more to the State for 
assistance in the task of providing that elaborate training for their 
children which the exigencies of the age demand with increasing 
insistence. Nor is there anything intrinsically unreasonable in 
this parental expectation. Whether it be provided out of the 
Imperial exchequer, or more directly from the pockets of the rate- 
payers, the provision of complete educational machinery may now 
be said to be practically recognized as a public duty. Fifteen years 
ago, the annual vote for the Education Department was only half 
the amount which it has now reached (£6,000,000), while rate- 
payers in most School Board districts will probably admit that the 
charge falling upon them locally does not tend to diminution.* 
** Assisted ” education we have thus, in principle, long had with 
us, and “free” education—at any rate for certain classes of the 
masses—seems, now that it has been granted in Scotland, within 
measurable distance in England. The wisdom of this policy we 
do not now discuss; it suffices for the present purpose to acknow- 
ledge its unquestionable vitality. 

Nor is it only in the matter of general education that the com- 
munity has admitted its responsibility. It is now commonly 
agreed that its duty is not accomplished unless it provides, by some 
means, facilities for the acquisition of special knowledge of 
particular pursuits. The rivalry of foreign nations has forced this 
subject to the front. The supremacy of this country in the indus- 
trial arts, which was at one time practically unchallenged, is now 
seriously threatened. The causes of the competition have been 
complex, but one of the chief reasons for its sudden strength was 
found to be the organized efforts made by continental nations to 
provide technical instruction for their people. The Report of the 

* The sum raised by rate and spent by the School Boards in England and Wales has 


steadily increased from a quarter of a million (£251,906) in the year 1873-74, to two 
and a half millions (£2,641,554) in the year 1886-87. 
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Royal Commission on Technical Instruction, six years ago, clearly 
indicated the means by which the artisans of France and Germany 
had been enabled so quickly to place themselves on an equality in 
skilfulness and knowledge with those of this country. 

No one disputes the paramount importance of maintaining the 
character of British manufactures in the markets of the world, and 
no one, therefore, grudges such expenditure as may be deemed 
necessary for such maintenance. But the manufacture of food is 
at least as important as the manufacture of clothing or of hard- 
ware. When the industries of the country are being aided, shall 
Britain's oldest industry be ignored? Agriculture is an industrial 
art in the sense that it is the application of science to manu- 
facture. It is no straining of language to say that a farm is a 
manufactory ; its peculiarity, and its principal difficulty, being that 
the chief machinery employed is living. Thus it is literally true 
to speak of technical skill in agricultural production, and conse- 
quently to insist on the need of technical instruction for those who 
have to practise the art of agriculture. 

In the provision of the means for such instruction very little has 
as yet been done. Sir John Lawes, in his evidence before the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture in 1881, put the truth very 
forcibly. He was asked— 

“Do you think that the young farmers of England at this 
moment have such ample opportunities of gaining general informa- 
tion and knowledge of their business as they ought to have?” 

He replied— 

“*No; I think they have been rather badly used. In my parish, 
at all events, the labourers’ sons have been much better educated 
than the farmers’ sons, and the farmers have had to pay for it.” 

Without entering into the question of the inferiority of certain 
** middle-class ” schools to the elementary schools for the acqui- 
sition of general information, we may accept the testimony of 
Sir John Lawes, that in the provision of facilities for gaining a 
knowledge of their business, the young farmers of England have 
been ‘‘ badly used.” 

In the Report of that same Commission reference was made to 
agricultural education as a subject on which “‘a good deal of evi- 
dence had been received,” and the opinion was expressed by the 
Commissioners that, ‘“‘compared with foreign countries, the facili- 
ties for obtaining technical education in Great Britain are very 
limited.” 

The claims of agriculture were to some extent recognized by the 
Royal Commission on Technical Instruction, although they rele- 
gated the subject mainly to the late Secretary of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, who produced an able report on Agricultural 
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Education on the Continent. But the Commissioners formally 
recognized in their Report that no inquiry “ into the instruction of 
the industrial classes would be complete unless it included some 
notice of the instruction of the large and important class of 
agriculturists.”” The Commissioners reported that ‘those best 
able to form an opinion ”’ attributed a ‘‘ great and beneficial in- 
fluence upon the progress of agriculture to the agricultural schools 
of various grades on the Continent, and more especially to those 
like Hohenheim and Grignon, in which practice is combined with 
scientific teaching.” 

They went on to say :— 

At a time like the present, when cheap railway and water conveyance of agricultural 
products from distant countries has completely changed the economical conditions of 
successful agriculture in Great Britain, it is of the greatest importance that those 
who are interested in the cultivation of the soil, whether as proprietors or as farmers, 
should not simply be familiar with existing practices at home, important as is such a 
familiarity, but that they should understand also the reasons which have caused these 
practices to prevail, in order to be able to decide to what extent they should continue to 
be pursued. They should likewise be acquainted with the nature and mode of cultiva- 
tion of crops, the rearing and feeding of cattle, and the dairy practice of other countries. 
To impart knowledge of this description is the proper function of the agricultural 
school. 

The Departmental Commission on Agricultural and Dairy 
Schools, of which Sir Richard Paget was chairman, reported in 
December 1887, that after carefully considering and weighing the 
evidence submitted to them they found ‘clear proof of great loss 
to the country through want of a widespread knowledge of the 
most effective modes of dairy practice and of certain other agri- 
cultural operations.” 

It may be added that the evidence upon which this conclusion 
was based was very representative and practically unanimous on 
that point. 

It would be easy to accumulate authoritative expressions of 
opinion as to the need for technical education in agriculture, were it 
not that consideration of the limitations of space advises moderation 
in quotation. But it may be desirable before asking readers to 
admit the existence of this need to refer to a very popular objection 
which, if it were sound, would tend to shake the belief of many 
people in the necessity for any action whatever for the further 
improvement of agriculture. It is commonly said that English 
farming is the best in the world, consequently that English 
farmers are the most skilful in the world, and therefore the least 
in need of instruction in their art. 

This is a specious kind of argument. To a certain extent, it 
is perfectly true. No one, and certainly not the present writer, 
would wish for a moment to asperse the fair fame of the British 
farmer. He has had to face many and grievous difficulties, 
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such as those only who have been brought intimately into 
contact with him can at all appreciate. He has faced them man- 
fully and well, with that dogged endurance the possession of which 
by her sons has been in times past more than once the salvation 
of old England in times of distress. The British farmer is in 
almost every respect the best in the world; until a few years 
ago he was so without qualification. By his skill the land of 
this country has produced acre for acre more food than that of 
any other country, and it still practically retains its pre-eminence 
in this respect. 

But while all this is so, it does not follow that the British farmer 
has nothing to learn. On the contrary, it is because, while farmers. 
in other countries have been assiduously learning, he has too fre- 
quently contented himself with his old knowledge, that he has not 
been able to hold his own in the markets with his rivals. How 
often is it said that the home producer is pushed out of his own 
markets by the flood of foreign competition? But it is not only by 
quantity that he is beaten ; does he always hold his own in quality ? 
British farm produce used to be thought the best in the world. Is 
it invariably so now? On the contrary, is it not the fact that 
with many, if not indeed most, of the articles produced in the 
ordinary course of British farming the foreigner gets the top 
quotation in the market ? 

It may be true that the importation of the “‘ top quality ”’ article 
is limited in quantity, and that the main bulk of foreign produce 
is inferior ; but why should the highest price, the natural per- 
quisite of the home‘grower, slip out of English hands ? 

Most readers who are acquainted with the course of the markets 
will probably admit these facts, but for those who may doubt them 
a few illustrative figures may be permitted. Take, for instance, 
wheat. If there is one thing more than another that the British 
farmer of the olden time prided himself on growing to perfection 
it was wheat. Yet what @o we now find? The official average 
price of English wheat for last year was 29s. 9d. per quarter. Yet, 
according to the figures supplied by the Custom House, the 
average declared value of the wheat imported in 1889 from foreign 
countries and British possessions was 32s. 7d. per quarter, or 
nearly 3s. more than the price made by English wheat. Here it 
was not even a case of the superiority of a certain proportion of 
foreign produce. Taking the whole bulk accounted for, imported 
wheat was saleable at a better price than, and therefore de facto 
superior to, that grown by British farmers. In the case of barley 
the average was certainly less for foreign grain than that returned 
as the year’s average for English produce; but at the same time 
certain countries got a higher average than was obtained by 
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home growers. Thus the barley sent from Germany, France, 
Denmark, the United States, Austria, and Holland was on the 
average of its declared value better than the bulk grown in this 
country. In the case of oats, it is satisfactory to note that English 
farmers apparently held their own in quality against all comers. 

Take another ancient staple product—wool. The commercial 
prosperity of England, like the Lord Chancellor when he sits in 
the House of Lords, may be said to be founded upon wool. Yet 
for a long time past English flock-masters have had to play second 
fiddle in the wool mart. Taking a rough average of the six 
years, 1883-88, as given in a table in the last Agricultural Returns, 
we find that while the mean price of English wool for that period 
was under 10}d. per pound, that for Australian wool was nearly 
11d., and for South African wool slightly more than that figure. 

Or take another typical product of the national agriculture— 
hops. In spite of all temptation, and in spite, too, of ‘‘ compen- 
sation,” a few people are not ashamed to confess a partiality for a 
glass of beer, and are even heard to whisper that it is still the 
Englishman’s traditional beverage. Yet the country does not, on 
the average, produce either the bulk of the best barley (as has 
been shown above) or the best hops. In a Foreign Office Report 
lately published it is stated that the President of the Bavarian 
Hop Association, a high authority on the subject, in a careful 
estimate made by him, placed English hops third in point of 
quality. Figures are given showing that on October 30th, 1889, 
Bohemian hops made 130s. to 140s. per ewt., Bavarian hops, 125s. 
to 130s., and Kent hops, 80s. to 100s. 

In dairy produce it is true that the top price in the market is 
obtained by English cheese and butter. But there is admittedly 
a limited supply of the “‘ prime quality’ in these articles, while 
such rivals as ‘“‘ Canadian cheddar,” and “‘ Brittany butter” are a 
very good second, and rank higher in public appreciation than 
the main bulk of English produce. Happily a considerable im- 
provement has taken place in the making of cheese and butter in 
many districts during the past decade—since, in fact, the work of 
technical instruction in this branch of agriculture has been deve- 
loped by societies such as the Royal Agricultural Society, the Bath 
and West of England Society, and the British Dairy Farmers’ 
Association. But no one would be bold enough to deny that 
English dairy produce could, and should, be in a great many cases 
more skilfully made, and more satisfactorily marketed than it is. 

In the matter of meat production it is pleasant patriotically 
to acknowledge the supremacy still of the British farmer. The 
excellence of the roast beef of Old England, assuming by a some- 
what large assumption that the cook is capable, remains undeni- 
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able. The man who dines, by the special favour or honesty of his 
butcher, from the sirloin of a Devon steer or the saddle of a South- 
down wether, will, if his digestion be tolerably healthy, readily 
admit that in the cultivation of cattle and sheep to fulfil the end 
of their domesticated existence the English farmer is supreme. 
Curiously enough, however, the improvement in stock is, to adopt 
the language of politics, an aristocratic one, while improvement 
in any other department of agriculture is democratic. That is to 
say that, whereas in the one case the intelligence or superior skill 
of a few breeders may produce animals which will exert a wide 
improving influence, in the other case each individual must 
improve his own practice for himself, and can benefit but little by 
the work of his neighbour. 

On the whole, therefore, it must be admitted that the farmer is 
not, with at any rate many of his chief products, holding his 
own against his foreign rivals in his own markets. He does not 
produce the best. He is beaten, not, of course, by all or even by 
a majority of his competitors, but by some one or other of them 
in almost every case. Why is this so? It is not that the pro- 
ducts of British farming are in the main inferior now to what they 
were in the past. On the contrary, many of them have been 
greatly improved in every respect. But rival producers across the 
seas have improved theirs still more. In the race for perfection 
the British farmer is being outstripped. He tries, no doubt—as 
sporting slang expresses—‘‘all he knows,” but his rivals know 
more and so he falls behind. Herein, therefore, lies proof of the 
need for technical education in agriculture. 

Let it be granted, then, that the need exists ; in considering the 
best means of providing for it one or two general points require to 
be borne in mind. And, firstly, the wide social diversity of the 
farmer class is an initial difficulty in formulating any scheme of 
technical agricultural education. It is, in fact, difficult to imagine 
the feasibility of any one proposal which should apply equally to 
the son of the man who farms, say, a thousand acres and to the 
son of the man who farms, say, fifty. In habits and instincts the 
one may be a “country gentleman” and the other a peasant. 
The one might reasonably expect to afford a university education 
(or one of equal costliness), while the other would scarcely aspire 
beyond the elementary school. It is almost necessary in any 
general scheme to ignore the extreme limits. The “high-class 
farmer ’—if so ugly a phrase may be allowed faute miewx—cannot, 
even if it were desirable, be excluded, but he need not be specially 
considered, while, on the other hand, nothing short of actual 
eleemosynary aid would avail the man who has to get his living 
out of the cultivation of some forty or fifty acres of land. 
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This, then, is one of the salient conditions of the problem, the 
wide variety of the social and pecuniary circumstances of the farmer 
class. In a recent Report on Technical Education in Agriculture, 
drawn up by a joint committee of the Central Chamber of Agricul- 
ture and the Farmers’ Club, this difficulty was recognized, and the 
conclusion was arrived at that the ‘more immediate want” is 
for ‘‘ the large number of farmers whose holdings are under 300 
acres.” This was based on a Parliamentary Return, issued in 
1886, of the number and size of agricultural holdings, which 
showed that there were in England and Wales 121,961 farms 
above 50 and under 300 acres, and only 16,608 exceeding the last- 
named area. If the limit were raised, as perhaps it might be, to 
500 acres, it would include all the farms in the kingdom, with 
the exception of some 4,700 odd. This, no doubt, minimises the 
difficulty, but it still remains true that the position and means of 
the farmers included even in the narrower limits differ very con- 
siderably, and that an education which would be comparatively 
cheap for the sons of one might be practically unattainable by 
those of another. 

Having stated one general condition which has to be faced as a 
difficulty, reference may be fairly made to another which tends to 
simplify the problem, and that is that the vast majority of the 
coming generation of farmers—for whose education of course 
it is mainly the object to provide—will be the sons of farmers. 
That this is not a vague prediction but a reasonable assumption 
will be admitted without serious challenge. It is a matter of 
common observation that if a farmer has sons, at least one, 
and not infrequently all, of them follow the avocation of their 
father. On the other hand, though there are no doubt constant 
incursions by outsiders, many of whom, from Jethro Tull down- 
wards, have become famous farmers, yet they are insufficient to 
affect the general statement that the farmers of one generation 
are the sons of the last. It is impossible to do better on this point 
than quote from a paper written five and twenty years ago by 
the late John Chalmers Morton, one of the brightest names in 


the roll of agricultural progress :— 

In agriculture, far more than in any other trade or occupation, the present generation 
of practitioners has been bred and educated by the last, and is engaged in the education 
of the next. There are more now probably than ever who are entering agriculture as 
the business of their life from other ranks and occupations, but it is still true, and pro- 
bably will be always true, that the bulk of farmers have been bred by farmers ; and 
whatever faults there may be in the consequent up-bringing of so large a portion of 
the middle-class population in this country, I must confess my belief that it is a 
fortunate thing for all who are dependent on the cultivation of the land for their support 
that this is so. 


Whether it be ‘‘fortunate”’ or no, this fact is unquestionably 
one which affects the subject of the provision of agricultural 
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education. Whatever may be said of ‘‘ home influence ”’ in general, 
it can scarcely be possible to deny that the training of a boy 
brought up on a farm sensibly differs from that of one brought up 
in a town, assuming that both are being educated for an agri- 
cultural career. Farming is of necessity a vocation which is 
carried on coram publico. The son of a doctor or a lawyer, or even 
of a grocer or a tailor, may live at home and see absolutely 
nothing of his father’s profession or business. But this would be 
impossible on a farm, although of course the actual impression 
made on the boy’s mind by the agricultural processes passing 
before his eyes might be much or little according to his intelli- 
gence and inclination. 

Having thus very cursorily indicated the necessity for technical 
agricultural education, and one or two of the conditions which 
affect its provision, we now come to a necessarily brief considera- 
tion of the proposals which have been made by those who have 
carefully examined the question, and have devoted time and 
thought to its solution. Putting aside individual suggestions as 
being far too numerous for recapitulation here, we may take, in 
the first place, the recommendations of the two Reports of the 
Departmental Commission on Agricultural and Dairy Schools, 
dated respectively December 1887 and February 1888. They were 
based on a considerable amount of valuable expert evidence, while 
the constitution of the Commission was a guarantee that the 
subject was thoroughly grasped both from an agricultural and an 
educational point of view. The main conclusions of the Depart- 
mental Commission were accepted by the Joint Committee of the 
Central Chamber of Agriculture and the Farmers’ Club already 
referred to, and for the sake of conciseness the recommendations 
may be here set forth as they appeared in the Report of that 
Committee. It may be mentioned that three members of the 
Departmental Commission, viz. the Chairman, Sir Richard Paget, 
Mr. C. W. Gray, and Mr. Jasper More, were also members of this 
Committee, which likewise comprised some ten or twelve represen- 
tative practical farmers from various parts of the country. Its 
recommendations were as follow :— 


(1.) That there should be established and maintained, at the cost of the State, a 
Central Normal School of Agriculture. 

(2.) That State aid should be liberally given to certain Endowed and County Schools 
on condition of their establishing an Agricultural side for the proper teaching 
of the Theory and Practice of Agriculture—practical instruction being carried 
out on a Farm, which might either be the property of the School, or rented 
by the School, or available by permission of neighbouring farmers. Arrange- 
ments should be made for the delivery of Courses of Lectures by the Teaching 
Staff or other lecturers, open to Farmers of the district. 

(3.) That Grants should continue to be given by the State in aid of local effort to 

provide Technical Instruction in Dairy or other branches of Farm work. 
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(4.) That aid should be similarly given to Local Agricultural Associations or 
Chambers of Agriculture engaged in Scientific Research. 

(5.) That in all cases where State aid is afforded it should be of a permanent 
character, subject only to certain definite conditions laid down by the Board 
of Agriculture, and to the admission of Annual Inspection by an officer of the 
Board. 

(6.) That ample facilities should be afforded by the State to enable children in Rural 
Elementary Schools to acquire knowledge of their future work, either as 
agricultural labourers or as tenants of small holdings. 


It should be added that the Report of the Departmental Com- 
mission also recommended, in addition, the establishment of seven 
‘** District Dairy Schools,” five in England and Wales and two in 
Scotland. Three members of the Joint Committee also presented 
a@ memorandum which, in effect, advocated the establishment of 
four or five ‘‘ experimental and educational] institutions” in lieu 
of making grants to endowed and county schools. 

The recommendations set forth naturally divide themselves 
under two classes of establishments, viz. :— 

1. State-provided and paid. 

2. Locally provided and State-aided. 

Now there are, perhaps, no two arguments which appeal more 
cogently to the mind of the public in favour of a new course of 
action than those which may be thus colloquially stated: (a) other 
people do it; (b) we have done it before. Logically, perhaps, 
neither would hold water, but the world is governed and the public 
are influenced by other considerations than logic. Both these 
arguments may be adduced in the present case. 

And, firstly, as to what other people, or rather other peoples, 
are doing as compared with ourselves. We may take this first in 
the light of figures, only premising that the amount set down for 
this country consists of £5,000 placed in the hands of the Board 
of Agriculture (and referred to subsequently), and £6,000,* being 
the approximate expenditure in respect of agricultural teaching 
by the Science and Art Department :— 


Annual 

Expenditure Amount 
——--— Population. by State on per 1,000 of 
Agricultural population. 

Education. 
| £ £8 4. 
Denmark ... pas ee 2,000,000 11,000 56 10 0O 
Belgium oa are vag 6,000,000 55,000 9 38 4 
France ch pes “a 38,000,000 140,000 3.18 8 
Great Britain pee ve | 33,000,000 | 11,000 0 6 8 

| 


* This amount is taken from the final report of the Departmental Commission on 
Agricultural and Dairy Schools, wherein it is stated that ‘‘ the total expenditure in 
respect of agricultural teaching administered by the Science and Art Department, 
amounted for the year 1887 to about £6,000.” 
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This brief table will suffice to indicate the position which this 
country relatively holds, as compared with some of its nearest neigh- 
bours, in the encouragement of agricultural education. Anything like 
a detailed description of the means adopted by them would be here 
impossible, but reference may be allowed to one of them as an 
illustration. For that purpose, France may be selected, firstly, 
because in its population, and to a certain extent in its agriculture, 
it approximates to this country ; secondly, because the whole sub- 
ject of agricultural education has been there completely thought 
out and arranged on definite Jines; and lastly, but not least, be- 
cause a recent report by Major Craigie—now of the Board of Agri- 
culture—on French agricultural schools enables us to set forth 
readily and concisely the present condition of affairs across the 
Channel in this respect. It is, perhaps, necessary to point out that 
the sum—£140,000—which appears in the above table as spent 
by the State only partially supports the national system of agricul- 
tural education, the remainder being supplied by local effort. 
Major Craigie thus summarizes the system as a whole— 

It is attempted at first to reach and impress, generally by object lessons more than 
by maxims, the children in the elementary schools. Next an endeavour is made, over 
the widest possible area, to convince, by homely lectures, by illustrations, and by ex- 
perimental fields, the working agriculturists of rural France of the truth and impor- 
tance of the lessons taught by science and experience. More specifically an endeavour 
is made to train in technical schools both the arms and the intelligence of the young 
agriculturists of the future. Lastly, there are provided, at considerable cost to the 
State, special institutions for higher agricultural research and instruction, and for the 
continuous training and manufacture of that supply of competent teachers on which 
the success of the whole scheme in all degress must depend. 

Major Craigie divides the French course of agricultural instruc- 
tion under six heads, viz. (1) Elementary schools, “the primary 
study of the soil and its treatment; the plant, its selection and 
cultivation ; and the animal, its functions and its products”; (2) 
Local lectures by 87 departmental professors; (3) Local research 
and demonstration stations, including 46 ‘‘ stations agronomiques,” 
and a large number of ‘‘ champs de démonstration”; (4) Special 
local schools, comprising 18 “‘ fermes écoles,”’ where apprentices are 
taken under arrangement with the State by the tenant, and 27 
‘* practical schools of agriculture,” or farms where pupils are taken 
and taught the whole art of agriculture; (5) Agricultural colleges, 
maintained entirely by the State, and including three national 
schools of agriculture, three national schools of veterinary science, 
and national schools of forestry, horticulture, and shepherding; 
(6) Central Agricultural University, being the Institut National 
Agronomique at Paris. 

Considered in comparison with a system such as this, the recom- 
mendations made for this country seem sufficiently modest. It will 
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be observed that the Central Normal School advocated for England 
would practically have to perform the functions for which, in 
France, ten separate institutions are maintained. It would be the 
Central Agricultural University, and it would also include the 
objects of the National schools for various branches of agriculture. 
Indeed, those who have suggested this Central School have evidently 
striven to make it comprehensive. The Report of the Joint Com- 
mittee, after drawing an analogy between the Normal School of 
Science already existing for the benefit of trade and manufacture 
and the proposed Normal School of Agriculture, goes on to say 
that, in addition to forming a training college for teachers, it 
would be a station for scientific agricultural research, freely open 
to inspection, and it would be available for practical farmers 
to attend for short periods. The Departmental Commission sug- 
gested that the teaching should include “ forestry, gardening, fruit- 
growing, poultry and bee-keeping, in addition to the various 
ordinary branches of agriculture.” Indeed, the idea is that, at this 
institution, which would be centrally situated on. sufficient and 
suitable land in the Midlands, instruction should be given in the 
theory and practice of every branch of British agriculture. 

That such an institution would be of great benefit can scarcely 
be doubted. Nor can it be disputed that farmers have a right to 
ask that this at least shall be given. Some have urged that it is 
inadequate, and that four or five such establishments are required. 
But, at any rate, the request for one is a moderate and fair one. 
After all, it is but reasonable that the community should help 
farmers. They have had to endure much for the good of the com- 
munity. The national blessing of cheap food has been obtained 
largely at the cost of British agriculture, and it is only right 
that a small acknowledgment should be made by the nation in 
return. Assistance from State funds for technical agricultural 
education is only reasonable. As it is, the farmer has in many 
cases to assist the education of other classes. He perhaps pays 
his rent to a college, and so helps to maintain educational facilities 
for one class; while, on the other hand, he supports, either com- 
pulsorily or voluntarily, cheap elementary education for another 
class. Surely, therefore, he has some claim to such assistance for 
himself as he gives to others. 

A few words only must suffice with reference to the other “‘ re- 
commendations.” They are based on the time-honoured principle 
of supplementing local effort, which, as it has been already adopted 
in connection with agricultural education, needs no vindication 
here. The scheme for utilizing rural scholastic endowments, sup- 
plemented by small grants from the Treasury, to provide an 
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education specially directed towards the pursuit of agriculture, is 
one which, at the least, commends itself as well worth trial. Of 
course, it is not expected that boys will be turned out of these, or 
any other schools, finished farmers at sixteen or seventeen. But it 
would surely be of great assistance to any lad proposing to be a 
farmer to have his studies carefully arranged with that view, and 
thus to enable him to make the most profitable use of the time 
spent at school. 

The suggestion that special local undertakings now in existence 
should be subsidized, has already to some extent been adopted, and 
comes thus under the ‘‘ We have done it before’’ heading. As a 
result of the Report of the Departmental Commission, the sum of 
£5,000 is now voted by Parliament towards this object. The Board 
of Agriculture recently issued a Report showing the allocation of 
the grant for the financial year 1889-90, from which it appears 
that £2,055 was spent on dairy instruction, £1,750 on general agri- 
cultural instruction, £680 on experiments, and £100 on forestry. It 
is admitted that the principle on which the grants were made is 
capable of improvement, and the Joint Committee suggested that 
such grants should be of a permanent character, subject only to 
certain definite conditions laid down by the Board of Agriculture, 
and to the admission of annual inspection. Probably an alteration 
in this direction may be made in the present year, which will be 
the first in which the matter has come under the entire control of 
the Board of Agriculture. 

Whether the suggestions which have been made on behalf of the 
agricultural community for the encouragement and assistance of 
agricultural education are the best possible, or no, it is evident that 
the time is come when something should be done. There are not 
wanting indications that the hour has struck. At the close of the 
past Session, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, having to find the 
most generally acceptable method in which certain funds might be 
applied, indicated that the provision of technical (including agri- 
cultural and commercial) education would probably next year be 
charged upon local authorities, in consideration of a sum now 
handed over to them. This showed at least the bent of the 
Government. In the meantime, the suggestion made by Mr. 
Arthur Acland, that an addition should be made to the Local 
Taxation (Customs and Excise) Bill, expressly permitting County 
Councils so to apply the money during the present year, was 
accepted by the Government, and agreed to nem. con. by the 
House of Commons. At the present moment, therefore, any 
County Council, by adopting the Technical Instruction Act of last 
year (which empowers the imposition of a rate not exceeding one 
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penny in the pound for the purpose of providing technical educa- 
tion), and by appropriating its share of the £743,000 allotted in 
England and Wales out of the proceeds of the new spirits and 
beer duties, may obtain sufficient funds to inaugurate a scheme 
of technical education. In such cases the claims of farmers can 
scarcely be ignored, and we may reasonably look for some imme- 
diate attempts to satisfy, even if it be but partially, the claims 
which have been made for the provision of technical agricultural 
education. 


R. Henry Rew. 
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Tue history of the world is the history of mighty Empires. From 
the days when Ninus and Semiramis laid the foundations of 
Nineveh, till the time when Napoleon issued his world-commanding 
decrees from Berlin and almost every other European capital, 
there has always been a predominant race, an imperial people. 
The history of Greece is the history of supremacies. Athens, 
Sparta, Thebes were in turn supreme in Greece; Greece was 
supreme in the world. Rome literally absorbed the whole planet, 
as known to the ancients. In modern history the same truth is 
apparent. First, the great Empire of Christendom—the joint rule 
of Pope and Emperor—fills the whole of Europe. The Reforma- 
tion, and the discovery of new continents with untold wealth, brings 
Spain to the front. To Spain succeeds France, with its Grand 
Monarque, the veritable ‘‘Great King” of modern times. But 
Waterloo inflicted a mortal wound on French Imperialism; its last 
death-struggle was cut short at Sedan. The question then arises, 
Who is the Imperial nation now ? 

Perhaps it is wrong to ask such a question. It is contrary to 
the spirit of the times. Is not desire for Empire an exploded 
vision of the past ? Do not modern philosophers tell us that the 
industrial state is succeeding to the militant state? Ought we not, 
as Christians and as philanthropists, to desire such a change? We 
ought. But we must look facts in the face. If the majority of 
mankind are still such fools as to desire empire rather than indus- 
trial development, we must take this into account. We must, as 
Englishmen, especially consider how it affects our own country. 
And if empire is still the prize, and prosperity still seems to follow 
in its wake, we must endeavour as far as possible to obtain and to 
keep empire for England. 

Our question, then, must be put, and the answer is easy. The 
predominant race now is the Teutonic race. England and Ger- 
many conjointly rule the sea and the land. They are supreme in 
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Europe ; by amicable arrangement they divide Africa. Their 
alliance is natural, indissoluble. Together they overthrew Napo- 
leon ; together they must face their common foe. 

For if the nineteenth century may, in Homeric phraseology, be 
termed the “‘ dpuoreia of the Teuton,” we cannot tell how long this 
ascendency may last. Another great nationality is awaiting its 
turn to rule, and chafing under the bounds imposed by England 
and Germany. I mean, of course, Russia, long pent up in its 
northern fastnesses. Other nations of other stocks have ruled in 
the world, Classical, Romance, Teutonic ; and shall the Slav stock 
alone of the Indo-European family remain for ever in the cold? 
One thing is certain, Russia will make the attempt. She will 
endeavour to overthrow the Teutonic ascendency. This will be 
the great world-contest of the future. This will be the great war 
for which every nation is now arming. The conduct of England 
will largely determine its result. 

It may be urged that we shall have nothing to do with such a 
war. We ought to take refuge in our “‘ wooden walls,” and leave 
the Germans and the Russians to fight it out. But such an objec- 
tion shows a complete misapprehension of foreign relations. 
England, not Germany, is Russia’s chief enemy and rival. Ger- 
many blocks the way of the Russian migration into the coveted 
regions of central Europe; for when Russia advances it will be a 
migration rather than a conquest. But England’s sin is greater. 
She bars the road in two directions at once: in Asia, to the much 
over-rated and fabulous wealth of India; in South Europe, to the 
Mediterranean and to Constantinople, the great object of Russian 
ambitionfever since the days of Catherine II. There will be a great 
fight in Poland, a great fight in the mountain passes of Afghan- 
istan, but the greatest fight of all will take place in the Balkan 
Peninsula; and it is to the part that England must play there 
that I wish to direct my readers’ attention in the present paper. 

The interests of Russia in the Balkan Peninsula are simple and 
obvious. She wants a winter capital for her ruler, a grand outlet 
in the south for her people, and a commanding position in the 
Mediterranean. She wishes, further, to absorb the various Balkan 
States, which she has long affected to protect—till, as now, Bulgaria 
has discovered what her protection means—and care for whose 
interests has, ever since the celebrated Treaty of Kustchuk Kain- 
ardji, concluded by Catherine II. in 1774, been put forward as the 
pretext for every unjustifiable attack on Turkey. She will, in fact, 
fight for Panslavism, which, being interpreted, means her own 
aggrandisement. What are the interests of England ? 

The ordinary Radical would say we have none. Let us cease to 
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meddle in the East; let Russia have Constantinople, if she wants 
it and can get it. We shall be none the worse, and shall be able, 
moreover, to pride ourselves in our policy of non-intervention. It 
is certainly strange if for a hundred years we have been in error. 
Ever since the younger Pitt, we have been steadily supporting 
Turkey against Russia, under the impression that we were serving 
our own vital interests. And that we were right, absolutely right, 
and that the Radicalism which denies our interests in Constanti- 
nople is absolutely, totally, wrong, will be clear from the following 
considerations. England’s greatness depends ultimately on two 
things ; firstly, the possession of the carrying-trade of the world ; 
secondly, the possession of large colonies and dependencies. We 
are, in fact, the maritime power of the present time, the modern 
Pheenicia, Athens, or Venice. Now the possession of the carrying- 
trade means that the trade routes of the world must be in our 
hands, especially the great route from East to West, which, as has 
often been remarked, has always brought prosperity and empire 
to its possessors. This route is now in our hands, but how do we 
hold it? By the most precarious of all tenures, mainly by force 
and the existing absence of effectual competition. In for~er 
days, in the days of Pitt—a fact which makes the prescience he 
displayed in his Eastern policy all the more remarkable—and many 
years after, it belonged to us naturally. The bulk of the trade 
between the East and the West then went round the Cape of Good 
Hope, so that after the decay of the Spanish mercantile power, 
London was the nearest first-rate port to the East. To London, 
therefore, the wares of the East were attracted, bringing wealth to 
English shippers and capitalists, and employment to thousands of 
English labourers. But all this is now changed. The Suez Canal 
has diverted traffic from the Cape route back into the old channel 
in which it flowed before the discovery of Vasco Da Gama. Trieste, 
Marseilles, Constantinople, are now far nearer the East than 
London ; then why do goods still come to London? Simply 
because we bring them there under the protection of our fleet, 
having no hostile navy to contend with on the way, and no com- 
mercial rival to compete with, the three ports above mentioned 
being all in the hands of non-maritime and (if I may use the ex- 
pression of France) unprogressive States. But imagine Russia 
established at Constantinople, with free access through the Darda- 
nelles! The danger to England would be immense. In the first 
place, she would command the great highway to the East. She 
could at any moment pounce down with swift cruisers on our 
trading vessels and destroy our carrying trade. Then what is to 
prevent Russia from becoming a great maritime power herself? 
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It may be argued that she never has been one; but then she has 
never possessed any first-class harbours. But give her Constanti- 
nople, and we shall see what she can do. In her hands, if her 
people are active and enterprising, it may become a second London. 
Standing as it does at the gates of the East, it may gradually 
monopolize the Oriental trade to the eternal injury of England. 

Thus the possession of Constantinople by Russia will probably 
mean the ruin of the first of the two sources of our greatness. It 
will certainly mean the ruin of the second. India, which the 
Russians are determined to have, will become perfectly untenable. 
We all know the stock argument that Russia in the Dardanelles 
could prevent us from sending troops to India through the Suez 
Canal. We also know the stock reply, that we should not require 
the Suez route, since we could utilize the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. Neither argument nor reply contain the whole truth. The 
reply is clearly insufficient, for, granting that the railway might 
prove most valuable, it would still be advisable to keep every 
possible military route in our hands. The argument is also in- 
sufficient because, in case of a Russian attack on India, what we 
should want would be not only to keep our own line of communi- 
cation intact, but also, if possible, to cut our enemies’ line. This 
could be easily done, as a writer in the Quarterly Review for 
October 1887 showed, in Armenia. But in order to reach 
Armenia, England must have access to the Black Sea through the 
Dardanelles and Bosphorus; or, in other words, for this reason 
also we must not allow Russia to occupy Constantinople. 

The policy, therefore, which for a hundred years we have pursued, 
of resistance to Russian aggression in the East, is a right policy. 
On its success depends the well-being of England. But how is it 
to be carried out in the future ? Anyone who rightly understands 
Balkan affairs knows this, that the old plan of propping up Turkey 
is played out. Long called the sick man, Turkey is now a veritable 
corpse. A last attempt to save her was made by Lord Beacons- 
field in 1878, when he gave us Peace with Honour. All honour to 
him that, with a divided Cabinet, and with demagogism stumping 
the country and preaching the exploded fallacies of the Manchester 
School, he accomplished what he did; but beyond that it was a 
most precarious peace. The complex rivalries of Austria and 
Russia, the awkward predicaments of Prince Ferdinand of Bul- 
garia, the intrigues of that most uxorious of ex-monarchs, Milan of 
Servia, finally Panslavism, that dim foreshadowing of the coming 
dominion of Russia, may light the train at any moment, and then 
Turkey must go; she will make her final exodus from Europe, and 
who is to have Constantinople ? 

VoL. XVI. 36 
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I say, unhesitatingly, England—England must occupy Constanti- 
nople herself. 

I can hear the chorus of disapprobation which this suggestion 
will receive. It is “ Jingoism” pure and simple; the idea is im- 
possible; we could not seize Constantinople; if we did seize it, we 
could not hold it; if we held it, it would be no use to us. All these 
objections are equally futile. It is not Jingoism, because the object 
of it is not merely to add so many square miles to our already 
overgrown possessions, but to safeguard our trade and colonies; it 
is not impossible, for obvious reasons. On the declaration of war, 
nothing could be easier than to send up our fleet, as in 1877, and 
to land a force in the Golden Horn. Who knows that Lord Beacons- 
field did not intend to do this, but was prevented by his too 
timorous colleagues? Once there, we could never be dislodged. 
On three sides we should be protected by the fleet; on the fourth, 
or land side, a chain of forts quickly thrown across the isthmus 
could keep at bay the whole Russian army. Then consider its use 
to us. England’s power would be immensely enhanced; her 
great trade and military route would be permanently secured. 
Constantinople might become a second London, but in English 
hands and without injuring British trade. As for Russia, she 
would receive a most fatal check. At one stroke her plans, both in 
India and in Turkey, would be frustrated. Hurled back from the 
East, she would probably concentrate herself on the West, there to 
be defeated by the armies of the Triple League. The clock of 
Panslavism would be put back a thousand years; the Teutonic 
ascendency would be assured ; Teuton nations would breathe freely, 
without fear of being overwhelmed by Muscovite and Tartar 
hordes. 

This isa pretty picture. But, I shall be asked, why could it not 
be all accomplished without England incurring the ‘‘ tremendous 
responsibility,” the ‘‘ moral guilt,” of going to Constantinople her- 
self? Why not put an ally there? It is true Radicalism to get a 
friend to do what you are afraid or ashamed of doing yourself (!). 
The answer is simple. 

First, England is more reliable than England’s best friend. 
Secondly, there is no ally available for the task. Of course, there 
are many suggested ; there is Greece, but she is too young and 
feeble to resist Russia ; or Austria, but she also is too weak through 
her own internal discords; and, besides, are not the Hapsburgs 
traditional diplomatists, too fond of secret partition treaties to be 
implicitly trusted? As to a confederation of the Balkan States, 
that would merely mean Russian protection, or Russia in disguise, 
and ready to throw aside the mask whenever it suited her purpose. 
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But this is the whole list. Again I say there is no alternative ; 
England must take Constantinople herself. This is the central 
feature in the future of the Balkan Peninsula. 

We may fill inthe map. Austria, our oldest ally, though with 
occasional quarrels, will receive her share in a strip of territory and 
a‘port at Salonike, and with England’s goodwill may make modest 
efforts to become a naval Power. Greece will receive large exten- 
sions on her northern borders. The rest of the peninsula will be 
occupied by a group of free but confederated Christian States— 
Roumania, Bulgaria, Servia, Montenegro. They will live in peace 
and security, rejoicing in a British Protectorate, which gives them 


immunity from the tyranny of Russian officers and the corruption 
of Russian roubles. 


Quis ? 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[N B.—The appearance of a letter in the National Review in no way implies approval 
of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the Review is reserved 
for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers which have 
been published in the National Review, or for letters upon such other subjects as. 
the Editors may think deserving of discussion. ] 


Will the Miners Strike ? 


To tHe Epirors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

The miners of Yorkshire, Lancashire, Derbyshire, and the dozen 
other districts belonging to the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain 
have an important question under consideration. They are required to 
give an answer, early in the present month, to the question: ‘ Shall’ 
there be an international strike on the 1st May, 1891, if the eight-hours 
day is not by that time enforced by Parliament?” Each district must 
speak for itself, and the general decision of the Federation will be ascer- 
tained at a conference to be held on the 11th inst., the international 
decision being arrived at on the 31st March and following days, at a 
congress to be held in Paris. 

The sudden conversion of the leaders of the Miners’ Federation to 
the principle of Parliamentary interference with the hours of labour in 
mines has never been explained. Early in November last, at Newport, 
a resolution was passed agreeing to enforce the eight-hours system by 
trade union effort from the 1st January 1890, the delegates submitting 
that by such effort it could be easily and promptly obtained, and that 
any appeal to Parliament must indefinitely postpone the realisation of 
their desires. But the resolution was allowed to lapse, and on the 22nd 
January, at Birmingham, the Federation passed a resolution in favour 
of Mr. Cunningham Graham’s Eight Hours Bill, and as earnestly de- 
clared that the eight-hours day could only be obtained by Act of 
Parliament. 

There was no outwardly apparent reason for this change of front. 
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A representative meeting of employers on the 28th November had 
declared that any reduction of the hours of underground labour should 
be most strenuously opposed, on the ground that it would permanently 
and seriously increase the cost of working, and tend to produce an 
artificial scarcity of coal which, in the long run, would injure both 
masters and men, and interfere with the general trade of the country. 

But this had been expected. From the beginning of the agitation the 
probability of the coal-owners being antagonistic to the proposal had 
been contemplated. It was the reason why notices to cease work were 
to be given if the demand were not conceded. The threatened oppo- 
sition raised no new point. It afforded no ground for the surrender of 
a conviction based on knowledge, and a thorough consideration of the 
actualities of the situation. 

If the miners were able to enforce their wishes by means of organi- 
zation in November, they could not be unable to do so in January, at a 
time when the unions were growing and the men consolidating their 
strength to an extent never known before. If what was aimed at was 
beyond the power of the unions, if the leaders did not understand the 
forces with which they had to deal, if they were misleading the men 


then, may it not be possible that they do not understand what they are 


aiming at now, that again they have made a calculation on erroneous 
grounds, that they require to be saved from themselves ? 

Why is this limitation of hours desired? Is there any good reason 
for it? Mr. B. Pickard, M.P., President of the Federation, may be 
taken as the spokesman of the miners on this question, the other leaders 
simply echoing his opinions. He gives two reasons for the limitation—— 
that the severe toil of the miner has to be carried on in an artificial and 
foul atmosphere, which unnerves and wearies to an excessive degree; 
and that the curtailment of the time spent in the pit would prevent 
accidents and prolong the miner’s life. The greater number of accidents 
in mines, he says, occur near the end of the shift, at a time when 
the wearied workers are physically unable to look to their own safety. 
He appeals to Parliament because he wishes to avoid strikes, lock-outs, 
and stoppages of work, and urges that the output of coal would not be 
reduced by the limitation. 

The reasons given are certainly worthy of consideration. Mr. Glad- 
stone himself told the deputation which waited upon him that he was 
convinced that eight hours was long enough to work underground, and 
the members of the deputation are under the impression that if the 
right hon. gentleman were in office, and saw a chance of dealing with 
the matter successfully, he would at once pass a measure legalizing the 
eight-hours day in mines. But it should not be forgotten, in weighing 
the matter, that the Federation gave another reason on July 4th, 1889, 
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when it resolved, ‘‘ That the only workable system of restriction to limit 
the output of coal must be in the working hours, and we therefore 
agree to support the resolution passed at the Birmingham Conference in 
its entirety, to work eight hours per day, five days per week.” 
Whichever reason is the real one, the humanitarian, of saving life, or 
the economic, of raising wages, will the miners strike for the eight-hours 
day ? Will the miner in his lodge-room, the English delegates in con- 
ference, and the international representatives in congress at Paris decide 
in favour of a strike in May 1891? A stoppage of the collieries of this 
country, Belgium, France, Germany, Saxony, and the parts of Austria 
which have given their adhesion to the international conference, would 
mean nothing less than the stoppage of all industries in those countries. 
The question is a great one. The answer depends upon the Englishmen 
who are now clamouring for the Eight Hours Bill. The Jolimont Con- 
ference showed that in this matter the experienced Englishmen would 
eventually lead the way. The recklessly enthusiastic foreign delegates 
understood little of the responsibility attaching to the leaders of a great 
movement. They had few men behind them, and understood little of 
the representative character of the English delegates. But even there 
the voice of those delegates was listened to, their advice to some extent 


taken. The meeting of the International Committee in Brussels, six or 


eight weeks ago, strengthened the position of the Englishmen. Only 
two delegates from this country were present, Mr. Pickard and Mr. 
Burt, but they were largely successful in enforcing their views on pro- 
portional representation, put a curb on the impetuosity of the small 
unorganized districts, and ensured that the subjects to be dealt with 
should be considered by the miners themselves. Clearly their influence 
will be paramount at the next international congress, and as they are 
ahead of their continental fellows in condition and organization, so on 
them will depend the decision of the question. Northumberland and 
Durham are not with the Federation, the Scotch and Welsh miners 
do not belong to it; it does not represent the whole country, but 
the last stoppage on a demand for higher wages, an affair of only 
a few days, proved that in the present condition of trade even a partial 
cessation of work would be disastrous. The decision, then, is a question 
of importance. What will it be? A tolerably large acquaintance with 
the working miners of Yorkshire leads to the conviction that in this 
matter they will follow their leaders. Events in Lancashire have 
shown that there the same feeling prevails. The men have been led to 
advances in wages, and are willing to follow again. There are those 
amongst the miners who can, and do, think, but their information 
comes from their leaders, whose policy they advocate, and thus the 
question comes back to the leaders. Are they in favour of a strike ? 
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They do not express all their opinions publicly. At present they are 
advocating the Eight Hours Bill everywhere, winning members of 
Parliament to their views when they can. They declare that what they 
want cannot be obtained by organization, that the attempt to obtain it 
by striking would lead to innumerable conflicts and heavy loss. They 
did not favour the proposal to strike when it was first made at Jolimont. 
Will they be more favourably disposed after consultation with their 
constituents? The probabilities are against it. Their Unions are 
strong, wealthier than they have ever been before, more able to strike 
a united and effective blow. But they will not strike for the eight 
hours. It offers no prize tothe men. If they struck and won, they 
would be no better off. The funds of the wealthiest Union would be 
gone in a fortnight, and in a struggle in which no immediate gain can 
be derived these should not be risked. The miners would strike at the 
word ; but if they found themselves at the end of the struggle without 
funds, no better off in wages, and only the gainers of a regulation which 
would vanish with the first decline in trade, the divisions which exist 
would promptly show themselves, the Unions would be shaken to the 
foundations, and the victory would work its own defeat. The ill- 
preparedness of the foreign miners for any united action, the crudeness 
of their views, and the weakness of their organizations, demonstrates the 
fact that they have not the power to put their own heated propositions 
in force. The English leaders would be glad to help them on 
for their own sake, but they are not in a position to strike with 
effect. Mr. Pickard and the Federal Council would not like to enter 
upon a strike unless they saw some prospect of success. There will 
hardly be an international strike of miners in May 1891. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Respectfully yours, 
Barnsley. 8. Turner. 


Marriage Law of India. 


To tHe Eprtors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

With the main contention of Mr. Ashburner’s article I entirely 
concur, viz. that it would be a dangerous, and even improper thing, for 
the Government of India to take the initiative in matters of social 
reform. I dissent entirely from the wholesale imputation on the widows 
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of India, and am sure that/Mr. Ashburner would not assume such a tone 
towards the women of France, Germany, or, indéed, any other country 
of the world, except ‘‘ Natives.” It is precisely this haughty disregard 
of natural feeling which is so exasperating to Indians. 

The great lesson to be deduced from the Marriage Law agitation is 
the unfitness of England as an arena for the discussion of Indian local 
matters. Under the present system of government every petty question, 
down to the unjust dismissal of a constable, must be dragged to England, 
and inflated into a topic of national importance, in order to obtain even 
a hearing. The reason is clear to those who choose to see. Lord 
Beaconsfield’s honest and constitutional scheme for securing the pre- 
sence of independent opinion as a reasonable check on official acts, was 
not made into law. The thirty years which have since elapsed have 
demonstrated the statesman-like foresight of that great man. The evils 
which he foresaw have become facts, and the agitations which he sought 
to prevent have been forced into existence. There is absolutely no means 
of influencing Indian official opinion except by agitation in England. Ina 
population of upwards of two hundred millions, the topics for criticism 
must be prodigious in number even under the most carefully adminis- 
tered of governments. And the number of these topics must rapidly 
increase as the people become more and more alive to their privileges 
and powers under the English Government. As a fact we find that 
Indian matters of mere local interest have recently begun to occupy a 
larger and larger share of attention both in Parliament and the Press. 
A few years ago a purely Indian question was scarcely ever raised in 
the House. This year one member alone raised more than 100 Indian 
questions ; and his little cluster formed only a fragment of the whole. 
Is not this state of things startlingly ominous for the future? If the 
imaginary grievances of four million Irish people can arrest the public 
business of this country for ten years, what will the substantial grie- 
vances of two hundred millions of people do? Has it not become abso- 
lutely necessary, in self-defence, to grant the constitutional request 
which the Indian National Congress asks, and which Lord Beaconsfield 
was prepared to grant thirty years ago? The Congress simply asks 
that the people of India should be allowed to send independent members 
to the various Legislative Councils. If this common-sense boon were 
granted, all the local matters here raised, and which the English Parlia- 
ment and People have not the least capacity for dealing with, could be, 
and would be settled in India itself, to the great relief of all parties. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Freperic Pincort. 
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New Aspects of Rabbit Farming. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Rabbits kept within bounds yield profitable returns to those who 
rear them ; but left to roam at will over an estate, they eat and destroy 
more than they are worth for flesh or fur. Rabbit warrens have occa- 
sionally been found to pay, but the risk is great ; very delicately poised 
are the scales on which the balance hangs; given a wet season, an 
epidemic, or a careless keeper, and expenses swallow profits and write 
the figures on the losing side. 

While our Australian Colonists are standing aghast at the ever- 
increasing hordes of these feeble folk, mighty in devastating power, 
English farmers and country dwellers are adopting new methods of 
rabbit-farming, promising profits before unknown. From the French 
we learn that it is possible to obtain from the rabbit a wool softer and 
finer than that of the sheep, wool that, apart from its beauty, is bene- 
ficial for rheumatic folks, and capable of being woven into fabrics that 
are of the most enduring wear, soft and dainty as lovely lady could 
desire. 

Rearing rabbits for wool has long been practised in Savoy, where the 
animals are combed at stated intervals, and the harvest thus obtained 
is spun, and then knitted by the peasants into garments sold at a high 
price to visitors at Aix. St. Innocent is the name of the village where 
this industry is carried on. 

Rearing Angora rabbits for their wool and fur is now a growing 
industry in France, the profits being considerably larger than from any 
other small farming speculation. The animals being a yearly source of 
revenue, and having always their coats as hostage for their keep, the 
skin alone selling for one franc fifty centimes, or two francs, according 
to the season. When killed, the flesh, which is white and tender, 
comparing favourably with that of other tame rabbits, is sold in the 
Paris markets. 

The return in wool from each rabbit is about five francs in each year ; 
the amount of wool from the aggregate of successive combings 
amounting to about the same value as from the shearing of a lamb. 
Certain kinds yield larger profits than others, that styled the ‘‘ Grande 
Race de Frocourt,” generally to be obtained at the Jardin d'Acclimata- 
tion in Paris, being the most suitable for table purposes, combined with 
returns in wool; it has also the advantage of allowing its wool to be 
plucked instead of combed, the animal appearing to find relief in being 
denuded of superfluous hair. Long-haired animals shed a portion of 
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their coat from time to time, the combing or plucking facilitates the 
process. 

The pioneers of this industry have met and overcome the difficulties 
of bringing a new material into the market; a difficulty somewhat 
similar to that experienced by manufacturers when new samples of 
shorter and different cotton reached Manchester during the American 
Civil War. The rabbit wool is so light, a breath may blow it away, and 
yet so curiously constructed that if roughly handled the fibre interlaces 
and half its value disappears. The property of felting easily has long 
been utilized in the manufacture of felt hats. It has also been used for 
many years in admixture with other wools to give softness to woollen 
fabrics. To weave it alone is of comparatively later date ; Monsieur 
Andresset, of Louviers (Eure), was the first to have looms adapted to 
the new material. Madame Lebugle sent the wool of her large flock 
of Angoras to be woven at his manufactory; she has exhibited the 
finished Cashmere at various exhibitions, and gives samples in her 
little pamphlet entitled, Opuscule sur le Lapin Angora, published by 
Ernest Quettier at Evreux, in 1883. 

In the same year a paper was read before the Société d’Acclimatation 
in Paris, ‘ Sur |’ Utilization industrielle de Poils de Lapin Angora,” 
giving the practical experience of Madame Lagrenée, a French landed 
proprietor, who began by keeping rabbits as pets, but eventually kept them 
in very large numbers, finding them most profitable when reared for wool, 
fur, and food. She gave a means of livelihood to the poor of her 
village by supplying them with rabbits, and buying the wool from them 
at a fixed rate, expecting them to return her two young rabbits yearly. 
She found the Angora perfectly docile, and when fed regularly not 
destructive, though allowed comparative liberty. 

This method of rabbit-keeping offers greater profits than any other, 
the animal giving a yearly dividend in wool, and eventually yielding 
with its life a handsome profit in sale to furrier and poulterer ; while 
any specimens of exceptional beauty had a career promising monetary 
prizes at shows or for sale to fanciers, the average price of an ordinary 
Angora being 5s., while a table rabbit is 1s. 6d. 

The year of 1883 appears to be specially favourable to the considera- 
tion of the rabbit, Major Morant having published a work on Rabbits as 
a Food Supply, giving a totally new method, based on the use of a 
movable hutch, and run with wire floor, so constructed that the animals 
eat the clover under their feet, and were moved daily to new pasturage, 
obviating the great difficulty of keeping the flock in sanitary condition, 
and reducing the expense of feeding; young rabbits reared on this 
method giving a good profit if sold as food when twelve weeks old. The 
author kept many; hundreds in a bleak farm at Blackerton, near 
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Barnstaple, with perfect success, choosing a half-bred Belgian hare and 
wild rabbit, to ensure size with hardiness. 

The question was at once taken up in the Field, and an interesting 
series of letters appeared, in which many doubters wrote in scoffing 
tones, and others tried the plan and gave an account of their experience. 
Among the latter, Mr. R. Lloyd Price, author of Rabbits for Powder and 
Rabbits for Profit, tried the system on a large scale, and gave it his un- 
qualified approval. From that time to this it has been tried and tested, 
the ‘“‘ Morant Hutch” being largely used, not only for rabbits but in 
rearing pheasants. Probably it will receive a new waft of prosperity, 
Mr. Gladstone, in a speech made at Hawarden on August the 21st of 
this year, having drawn attention to the advantages of rabbit farming 
and advising his hearers to invest a shilling in Major Morant’s new 
work, published by Upcott Gill, on Profitable Rabbit Farming. It is to 
be regretted that Mr. Gladstone did not allude to the more interesting 
branch—the production of a new textile industry, Angoras being 
admirably adapted to the Morant system. 

Surely, between the supply of food and the yield of wool, the future of 
rabbit farming offers raised hopes for those now suffering from agricul- 
tural depression. 

Iam, Gentlemen, 
Yours truly, 

Bowden House, H. Pacer. 

College Road, Harrow. 


Homicide as a Misadventure. 


To tHe Eprtors or tHe “National Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Dr. Hubbard’s onslaught on patent medicines in your Review for 
October must have seemed to many readers a somewhat wanton slaying 
of the slain, seeing that these much-abused articles of merchandise 
have already, times out of number, been the subject of unfavourable 
animadversion in the press (though without much apparent effect upon 
their mercantile vitality), and that no voice, however unworthy, has 
hitherto been raised in their defence. 

Yet that adage is of respectable antiquity which avers that there are 
two sides to every question. Among proprietors of appropriated reme- 
dies there are many men of undoubted honour and integrity. I am 
disappointed that some kind of case has not been stated by some one or 
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other of these gentlemen in your November issue. But now, lest it 
should be supposed that a craft of which I am assuredly nowise 
ashamed has no defence against such strictures as Dr. Hubbard’s, I am 
moved to step into the breach, and to say, with your good leave, a few 
words on a subject wherewith a life-time’s experience may perhaps be 
admitted to have left me not altogether unacquainted. 

But first let me clear up a misconception which Dr. Hubbard’s article 
may have engendered, as to the law affecting the multifarious prepara- 
tions which, with certain favoured and not very congruously assorted 
exceptions, fall under his ban. The terms of the statute are very 
strict, and the effect of its drafting is to bring within the charge of 
stamp duty many preparations of a kind certainly never contemplated 
by its propounders. The charge is levied on all chemical and officinal 
preparations whatsoever, to be used or applied for the prevention, cure, 
or relief of any disorder affecting the human body, whereof the vendor 
has, or claims to have, any occult secret or art for making or preparing ; 
or has, or claims to have, an exclusive right to make or prepare them ; 
or has taken out letters patent ; or has recommended them as nostrums 
or proprietary medicines, or as specifics, or as expressly beneficial for 
the cure or relief of any ailment. It will be observed that there is 
nothing here to confine the charge to secret remedies, or to medicines 
liable to any of Dr. Hubbard’s somewhat comprehensive objections. 
The disjunctive ‘‘ or” being employed, any one of the conditions recited 
is enough by itself to make an article dutiable. In practice, the liability to 
duty is almost entirely a matter of labelling and advertising, and a medi- 
cine indisputably free from liability might be, and frequently is, rendered 
dutiable, unawares, by the interpolation of a single word on a label, or on 
some leaflet or advertisement. Hair-washes, complexion lotions, and 
cosmetics, though nearly always containing active poisons, and finding 
a place on every toilet table, are exempt, as are also the veterinary 
medicines so often accidentally taken by grooms and others, with fatal 
consequences. A nostrum of the most objectionable kind may, if skil- 
fully labelled and advertised, escape duty, while a drug prescribed by the 
entire medical fraternity with as much freedom as quinine or rhubarb may 
be found liable to the whole string of charges. Nay, more: these drugs 
themselves, or anything in the Pharmacopeia may be brought within 
the charge in the same way. If I write as a label, ‘‘ Compound Rhubarb 
Pills, for the relief of constipation,” a box of pills so designated becomes 
liable to stamp duty. 

Thus, proprietary articles are not all secret remedies. Many of 
them are very carefully labelled with their composition, for the information 
of the medical men by whose recommendation they are alone vended. 
But if a manufacturer, by devoting time, skill, and money to perfecting 
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a drug, has earned the right to a legitimate reward in its exclusive 
sale, the statute at once steps in, with its all-embracing disjunctives, 
and draws that drug into its net, to be confounded by the unreflecting 
in the infamy which it is fashionable to heap upon patent medicines, all 
and sundry, without distinction. 

A public on which ‘‘something of the mysticism of the dark ages 
holds an unrelenting and an unrelaxed grip” whenever matters medical 
are in question might be excused from drawing one or two rather aston- 
ishing conclusions from Dr. Hubbard’s article, but for its very fami- 
liarity with these “ mysterious and secret medicines.” For instance, 
the untutored mind would be apt to suppose from what Dr. Hubbard 
says, that ‘‘ deadly poisons” were exclusively administered in the form 
of patent medicines, without label or instructions, and in the deliberate 
contemplation of wholesale homicide. But let me assure Dr. Hubbard 
that such is not the case. On the contrary, directions of the fullest 
kind are invariably printed on the labels of all proprietary medicines. 
Manufacturers are, for their own sake, most punctilious on this point. 
They know full well that if by any error, stupidity, or carelessness on 
the part of patient or nurse an accident should occur, their wares will 
be held up to execration in every possible shape, and they themselves 
will presently be made to figure in a sort of combined réle, as something 
between Lucretia Borgia and the Whitechapel murderer—only more so! 

On the other hand, should a similar accident occur with a doctor’s 
prescription (as, of course, sometimes happens), the chances are that 
nothing is ever heard of it; or if an inquest is held, the whole blame is 
very properly apportioned to the deceased or to the attendant who com- 
mitted the error. Yet it is difficult to see wherein resides the supposed 
difference between the two cases, of a proprietary medicine and a doctor’s 
prescription. In the case of the former, the law insists upon a distine- 
tive label if any danger is deemed to exist, and very full directions are 
always appended in print; whereas, in the latter case, the instructions 
are sketched out in a highly abbreviated Latin, and translated, but in 
writing only, by a druggist’s assistant. Should a patient die from the 
effects of a patent medicine, taken according to directions, the maker 
would be liable to, and would deserve, exemplary chastisement; so 
would a medical man in the same circumstances. But Dr. Hubbard 
does not even pretend to be cognizant of any such occurrence in which a 
patent medicine was concerned! How is a prescribed medicine, on the 
other hand, more secure against accident or abuse than a proprietary 
one? And if the clear instructions are disregarded, in one case or 
in the other, how can either the prescriber or the manufacturer be 
blamed ? 


Dr. Hubbard is, moreover, greatly mistaken in thinking a large propor. 
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tion of patent medicines poisonous. There are several thousands of these 
articles in the market, but I can count on the fingers of one hand those 
which contain poisonous ingredients in such proportion as to render an 
overdose lethal. The frequency of these accidents is habitually exagge- 
rated. Dr. Hubbard’s six selected cases by no means savour of an abun- 
dant choice, since in three of them there is nothing to show that the poison 
taken was a patent medicine at all, two of the others relate to the same 
remedy (which is so far from being a secret nostrum that the report itself 
purports to mention its composition), and in the remaining case the name 
.of the patent medicine said to have been taken is not even mentioned. 
If the ‘‘ homicide” which excites Dr. Hubbard’s generous indignation 
‘be so frequent, is it not curious that he is unable to pick out a more 
representative selection ? 

The truth is, that “‘ patent medicines” get a good deal of blame which 
they do not deserve, largely from a loose habit of language in regard to 
them (as clearly shown in Dr. Hubbard’s “‘ examples”). It is probable 
that accidents and misadventures from the use of such preparations are 
.at least as infrequent as those from errors in dispensing prescriptions 
.by chemists and doctors’ assistants. Danger of this kind is at least 
excluded from the category of the disadvantages of Dr. Hubbard’s bug- 
-bear, for patent medicines are usually compounded in bulks sufficiently 
large to eliminate mistakes of this kind. The interests of manufacturers 
secure their close attention to the quality of the ingredients of these 
remedies, and to the acquisition of the greatest attainable skill in com- 
pounding. 

Many valuable remedies—the medical profession will bear me out 
in this statement—are, by the anomalies of the statute classed as 
nostrums, though used only under professional sanction. As for 
‘‘homicides,”’ even if property in formule were abolished altogether, 
they would probably occur just as before; only (the scapegoat 
having been incontinently driven out into the wilderness) a milder 
designation would have to be devised for them, and certain opportunities 
for didactic eloquence would be lost. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Yours obediently, 


46, Holborn Viaduct, JoHn Morean Ricuarps. 
London, E.C. 
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Mr. Pitt on Home Rule. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

I have not seen in any speech by any Unionist the quotation 
which I here send you from the speech of Mr. Pitt in the House of 
Commons on the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam, delivered on May 19th, 
1775. Its simplicity and condensed weightiness are not only most 
relative to present contentions, but are a model of terse and pregnant 
presentation of arguments well worthy the study and emulation of 
verbose orators on both sides of the House at the present day. Mr. Pitt 
said : 

“Gentlemen will perceive the extreme peril that may ensue from His 
Majesty’s Ministers being at any time induced, by a decision of the 
British Parliament, to advise His Majesty to refuse his assent to a Bill 
passed by the Irish Legislature.” 

These words still retain their unanswerable force. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
T. N. Beastey. 


Count Mattei’s Remedies. 


To tHe Eprrors or THE “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

This month, in your correspondence, Dr. Snow publishes an 
analysis of ‘‘ Elettricita Bianca,” ‘‘ Elettricita Verde,’ and “ Elettricita 
Rossa,” by which it appears that those analyzed were little else than 
water. Dr. Snow says these specimens were Mattei’s, procured from 
Messrs. Leith & Ross; but Count Mattei, years ago and “ for ever” 
(per sempre), denounced Messrs. Leath & Ross in a warning he signed 
and published, month after month for years, in the Monitor of Electro- 
Homeopathy, copies of which I herewith enclose (vide pp. xix and xxiv), 
in which Count Mattei accuses them of diluting his remedies. 

Perhaps Dr. Snow did not know any more than Count Mattei knows 
what the public analyst writes in England. 

However, let us suppose that the analyst demonstrates that Mattei’s 
liquid remedies are almost pure water: then anyone can get from an 
accredited agent of Mattei’s remedies a bottle of “ Elettricita Verde ’— 
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which is only called ‘“‘ Verde”’ from the colour of the paper label on the 
bottle, coloured to distinguish it from other similar bottles with red, 
blue, white, and yellow labels—and as the public analyst reports Mattei’s 
‘* Elettricita Verde” as almost pure water, 1 suppose that although a 
doctor may be excommunicated for prescribing it, yet a sufferer from 
the terrible disease cancer, who may not believe in the infallibility of 
the knife, might, if he chose, put four or five drops of this water on 
rag, and see if it did not relieve the unceasing anguish. 

Or a simpler trial may be made with “ Elettricita Bianca,” by anyone 
suffering from neuralgia in the head. He can pour four or five drops on 
a rag, and for five seconds apply it to the centre of the top of his head, 
and feel if it will not instantly do good. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 

6, Via Serragli, Your obedient servant, 

Florence. Artuur C. DanyeELL. 
10th November, 1890. 
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